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The World’s Commencement 


WOMEN’S UNIQUE CAPACITY TO INSPIRE THE BEST 
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JE who are met here together in the midst of 

Wie no matter how much joy and confidence we 

may have in the the future, must, nevertheless, be 
prepared to face death. Not one of us can be immune. 

I am thinking of a boy. He was such a fine boy, that 
boy who is now dead. He was a close friend of mine for 
eight years. ‘Two years ago when he graduated from high 
school, he came to tell me how much opposed he was to 
the United States getting into the war. He was a pacifist, 
almost of the Quaker type, and the dignity of the individual, 
regardless of race, creed or color, meant everything to him. 
But he was strong physically, an excellent football player, 
and a good wrestler, and he had a complete disdain for 
physical fear. We talked. He said that we Americans 
were suckers to get into World War No. 1, that it was not 
our obligation to get involved twice in a European mess. 

I told him I disagreed with him, and why. After sketch- 
ing out for him Germany’s five wars of aggression during 
the past 80 years, I told him that before we could start 
to work on the kind of world he wanted, it would be neces- 
sary to use force to destroy the power of the aggressor 
nations—to destroy their power so completely as to make 
it impossible for them to break the peace again. 

George remained a pacifist in his heart, but he became a 
convert to the necessity of using physical force to fight this 
particular evil. He was in his second year at a Quaker 
college when the Japanese attacked at Pear Harbor. He at 
once determined to put his strong body and alert mind at 
the disposition of his government in one of the most 
dangerous services possible. He wanted to become a dive 
bomber in the Marines. A month ago he had a day off 
in Washington. He had just gotten his wings and the 
Marines had accepted him for dive bombing duty. I talked 


with him and his fiance. They desperately wanted to get 
married. He still hated war with an ardent hatred. He 
spoke of the technical difficulties of dive bombing, of how 
difficult it was to get close enough to hit the mark and yet 
pull out of the dive fast enough to avoid destruction of the 
plane. He was leaving that night for Florida to take his 
last six weeks of training preparatory to getting into active 
fighting. 

Two weeks ago there came from Florida the telegram 
announcing his death. He and another boy were on a 
routine “oxygen hop,” diving from 20,000 feet altitude; 
just what happened is not clear, but in any event they never 
pulled out of the dive. 

Two weeks ago today, I was with George’s parents and 
with the girl he was to have married. She had received a 
letter from him written on Wednesday of that week, telling 
about the flight which he was to take on Thursday and 
how confident he was of a successful result. The father 
reminded me that two years previously I had given the boy 
my photograph with the inscription, “For George, with hope 
for the future.” 

Then, I remembered that when I convinced the boy of the 
necessity of eliminating Nazism as a preliminary to building 
a world of peace, he had been pessimistic about the ability 
and willingness of the older generation in the United States 
to measure up to its responsibility. 

He never doubted that he and his comrades would defeat 
the Nazis and the Japs. He had no reservations whatsoever 
about doing first things first. He was utterly resolved to 
give his all to make sure of the first part of the program. 
But with regard to winning the peace, he was less optismistic. 
The last week he was home he said: “It’s all baloney to 
talk about this younger generation winning the peace. We 
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won’t come to power for 20 years. The same generation 
that got us into this mess has got to get us out of it. 
What really matters is not what new thoughts we kids are 
thinking but what new thoughts you older guys are think- 
ing. You'll be writing the ticket.” 

George is one of the millions of fine young men who have 
been killed as a result of this war. Many of you have your 
George. He may be a son, a brother, a sweetheart or hus- 
band, or a boy from the neighborhood. He may be living, 
he may be dead. The chances are he hates war just as my 
George did. He hates the necessity of hating in order to 
do his part toward winning for himself and the world the 
privilege of life and love. 

George had supreme confidence in his generation, but less 
in my generation. He looked on many of the public men 
of our times as incipient appeasers. He considered them 
small-minded and short-sighted. He argued that they were 
easily frightened by pressure groups, that they were lost 
in the trees of the political forest, and that they were unlikely 
to rise to the challenge of the fundamental verities when 
brought face to face with the job of rebuilding a shattered 
world. In a letter written shortly before he was killed, 
George said: “It’s after the war that the real fights will 
start. Plenty of people who couldn’t change fast enough 
to prevent this war still sit in the seats of the mighty. Never 
forget that they'll be a lot stronger when this is over than 
they are now. That’s the time when we who are doing 
the fighting will need some real leadership. This war is our 
job and we are going to win it on the battle fronts, come 
hell or high water. The really tough job is going to begin 
after the war when the same forces that got us into this 
one will be pitted against the men who’ve got the guts to 
fight for a world in which everybody can have a chance to 
do useful work. We kids are depending on you older guys 
not to let this thing happen again. What we’re fighting 
for now must not die in an armistice.” 

Through George’s meteoric life and symbolic death, I was 
forced into a more complete appreciation of the meaning of 
the death of Christ to his disciples. Something bright and 
shining and full of hope had passed from the world. It just 
couldn’t be. Death couldn’t end all. Christ must live. 
He must live in the world forever. Somewhere there must 
be a perpetual song of resurrection, ringing forth con- 
tinuously the message of peace and good will. And now I 
conclude this vivid personal experience by saying: May it 
so be that my George, your George. and all those who have 
sacrificed their lives will so inspire us to effective action 
that they will not have died in vain. May many Georges 
live to hold my generation to account in building the peace, 
and to build upon that peace in such a way that the Georges 
of thirty years hence will treat, with reverence and love, the 
sacred values bought for them by death. May your children 
and my grandchildren be there greeting each new day in joy, 
confidence and creative endeavor. 

George was right when he said that my generation will 
have the immediate responsibility for building the right kind 
of peace. But, as the years go on, that responsibility will 
pass to those who are young people now, to those who are 
in the armed services, to those who are graduating from 
college this year. No matter how wise the patterns of the 
peace set by the older generation, action within this frame- 
work will be the increasing responsibility of the younger 
generation. Day-to-day and month-to-month modifications 
will be necessary to make the peace a live and dynamic con- 
tribution to human welfare. 

The individual graduate of this particular college sitting 


before me on this June morning has perhaps a hundred 
thousand graduating companions in the United States this 
spring. It has cost not merely many thousands of dollars, 
but an infinitude of loving care to bring you to this stage of 
life. Only one out of 12 of our American boys and girls 
is given the privilege of graduating from college. Much 
will be expected from those to whom much has been given. 
In an astonishingly short time many of you will begin to 
have influence in your respective communities. On you 
will fall the heavy burden of the day-to-day job of main- 
taining a just peace, 10 or 20 years from now when the 
memories of this vile war have faded and new and difficult 
economic problems have arisen. 

Maintaining a peace is like keeping a garden in good 
order. You have to work at it day in and day out, other- 
wise the rains wash way the soil, and the weeds get so deeply 
rooted that it is impossible to pull them out without destroy- 
ing many good plants as well. 

If we are not to break faith with the Xoys who have 
died, we must invent better machinery for weeding the world 
garden. First, and above everything else, we hust have an 
intense desire to make this machinery succeed. We can 
then work out the details of disarming aggressor nations, 
of preventing the exploitation of small, weak nations, and 
seeing to it in the future that no aggressor nation can start 
on the path which leads to breaking the peace of the world. 

We must appeal to the Axis youth, especially German 
youth, and if possible get their cooperation. The task of 
all the peace-loving peoples will be to build into the next 
generation the knowledge and character required to maintain 
a just and lasting peace. 

The present false attitude of the German people towards 
war finds its roots in the Prussian school system and es- 
pecially in the type of militaristic education which became 
more prevalent as a reaction to defeat by Napoleon. The 
Danish educator Grundtvig, writing in 1838, predicted that 
German education would finally kill the Germans. He 
pointed out that following the Napoleonic wars the German 
schools, which he called schools of death, had been teaching 
the youth to believe that the Germans were better than 
anyone else, that the rest of the world existed to serve them 
and be dominated by them, and that their will should be 
imposed on the rest of the world by force. 

When the education of youth goes wrong, sooner or later 
all goes wrong. There had existed in Germany a fine, 
liberal tradition. There had lived men like Luther with his 
emphasis on freedom, Kant with his message on peace, 
Goethe with his belief in international understanding and co- 
operation, and Beethoven, who early in the Napoleonic wars 
thought a new day of liberty was being born. Out of the 
culture fostered by these men and many others like them, 
came Carl Schurz and the other German liberals of that 
era who contributed so vitally to the building of many 
progressive communities in the Middle West of the United 
States. Not all the liberal Germans left Germany, but those 
who remained—they, their children and their grandchildren 
—were subject to the increasing tyrannies of Bismarck and 
Hitler. 

I believe that in the prevention of World War No. 3—in 
keeping faith with the boys who have given their lives— 
much will depend on just how we handle the German youth 
immediately following this war. I think of the experience 
of a man who today is a professor in one of our American 
universities but who in World War No. 1, as a boy of 17, 
had spent just a few months in the German army when 
peace came. With thousands of other German boys, he 
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immediately set out to finish his education. He described 
to me a few days ago how most of the German students, 
in the winter of 1918-19 and the years that followed, felt 
liberated from the terror of war and from the routine of 
army life. They were hungry for spiritual food. Living 


- on the poorest quality of black bread, eating in soup kitchens, 


and studying at night in cold rooms, they were bound to- 
gether by hardship but buoyed up by the faith that they 
would rebuild themselves through books toward spiritual 
understanding and a new order—a democratic order. They 
knew that Germans had lost in the external world, but they 
dreamed of creating a rich internal world to replace the 
loss. They eagerly hoped for a lasting peace. ‘They de- 
monstrated this at Munich in 1921, when they gave a 
tumultuous welcome to the Indian poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

But, according to my German professor friend, the Allied 
powers had no interest in the glorious hopes among the 
German university youth of that day. The Allies pro- 
vided no incentive for education in democratic traditions. 
And so the German youth fell into the hands of retired 
army generals, monarchist professors, and politicians. Thus 
the way was prepared for Hitler and Goebbels to return 
German education to the teaching of racial superiority, war, 
and death. 

We must not repeat the mistakes made by the Allies 
after World War No, 1. This time we must see that the 
defeat of Germany is complete. The Germans themselves 
will probably wreak vengeance on their Nazi overloads. In 
any event, we must see that the guilty are punished. And 
we must not again fail the German young people who, in the 
depth of their material hunger and misery, will have a great 
philosophic and spirtual hunger. That these strong and 
desparing emotions may be guided toward a good end is a 
matter of supreme importance for the world. 

The German postwar youth of World War No. 2 need 
not be forced to embrace either communism, a new type of 
totalitarianism, or even the particular type of democracy 
which we have in the United States. We shall not need 
to send school teachers from the United States into the Ger- 
man schools, but we can make sure that the liberal element 
in Germany has an opportunity to replace the Nazi school 
books and the Nazi methods of teaching. 

I am 2 great believer in the Danish folk high school and 
the Scandinavian systems of cooperation. I believe they are 
well adapted to the German situation, once militarism and 
totalitarianism are stamped out. A considerable segment 
of the German people has long admired the emphasis placed 
on peace, cooperation and fruitful work by the various 
Scandinavian countries. The German youth must be en- 
couraged to develop a peaceful, worth-while purpose in life. 
I believe there are Germans who are steeped in the German 
liberal tradition and the ideals of Scandinavian cooperation, 
to whom this job can safely be entrusted. 

Not only in Germany, but in our own and other countries 
the type of education which prevails may well determine 
whether we succeed in building a world of law and order 
and productive work. Our educational system has many 
splendid achievements to its credit, and it can be even more 
fully adapted to the needs of modern, highly-integrated 
society. 

Working for peace and the general welfare is the essence 
of all true education and all true religion. It is the Sermon 
on the Mount in action. 

All the schools in the world will have to be reborn after 
this great conflict, if the boys who have died are not to have 


died in vain. In the years to come it will be even more 
important for the schools to teach character than to teach 
facts. In the teaching of character, the essential thing will 
be the ability of the teacher to kindle enthusiasm—en- 
thusiasm for knowledge, but especially enthusiasm for the 
greater good. There is something about the spoken word of 
the person who is deeply moved inside which carries great 
conviction. Neither the book nor the radio can ever take 
the place of the face-to-face contact with the living teacher. 
May the emphasis on system never stamp out of our schools 
the personal equation—the communication, by friendships and 
the power of the spoken word, of a boundles enthusiasm for 
all the facts of nature and human life which lead to peace 
and vital living. May the vision of a new and finer and 
more orderly world animate the teachers of every country. 
In their hands is the hope of the future. 

Many of the teachers will of course continue to be women. 
In the building of character and the communication of en- 
thusiasm, the majority of women throughout history have 
demonstrated a unique capacity. In the field of original 
investigation and in administrative positions they have not 
been as prominent as men. While I am sure that many 
women have excellent executive ability, yet I can not help 
thinking that their greatest contribution for many genera- 
tions to come will result from their capacity to stimulate 
the best in others. The kindling of inspiration is an art 
rather than a science. ‘The ultimate function of most 
women’s minds is to synthesize rather than to analyze, to 
build up rather than to tear down. Doubtless the women’s 
colleges will continue the trend of recent years in the direc- 
tion of enabling their granduates to realize most effectively 
that which they are by nature—women capable of com- 
municating enthusiasm and building character. And may 
this all be for the purpose of insuring harmonious living 
together on every level of existence—in the family, in the 
nation, and in the family of nations. If the women ot the 
world really make their influence felt, war will surely be 
outlawed and stay outlawed. 

And in the hands of every one who is going out into 
the war work of the world—whatever it may be—is the 
responsibility for keeping faith with those who have died. 
This is the true commencement, which has come for you here, 
this June Sabbath day. Commencement time will come 
to the world when the armies stop marching, when the men 
return to the factories and fields, and when the statesmen 
get down to planning in real earnest. Commencement time 
is a sudden break with the past. It is a new opportunity. 
There may be disillusionment or fulfillment. 

After the first World War many boys came home from 
overseas, looking for the better conditions that would justify 
the lives that had been spent. Instead, they found prices 
sky-rocketing and a national fever for making money. 
There was a sad lack of planning on the part of the states- 
men of both parties. Neither domestic nor foreign policies 
were well thought out. Thousands of these boys were 
lured into the speculative excitement and were ruined. All 
of our people have paid a bitter price in the suffering that 
has followed. 

As a nation we decided we were not ready to take on 
adult responsibilities after World War No. 1. We weren't 
ready even to graduate from high school, and some of us 
wanted to go back to the eighth grade. Now, whether we 
like it or not, we must get out into the world and work. 
The easy days of sheltered isolation are over. We have 
grown up. We must live day after day with the family of 
nations, furnishing our share of leadership, even though we 
are reluctant to do it. Our feeling of responsibility must 
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match our economic power, or the mere fact of that economic 
power will rot us inside and make us a prey either to internal 
revolutionary forces or external aggression. 

Yes, commencement time is here. Responsibility has 
begun. Life has come upon us. The joys of opportunity 


and service lie ahead. No generation has ever had such 
an opportunity. The world has never had such an oppor- 
tunity. We must make the dead live. We must make them 
live in the world’s commencement of abiding peace based on 
justice and charity. 


“We Seek No Profit” 


“THE HARD, COLD, VINDICTIVE TRUTH” 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in the Guildhall, London, June 30, 1943 


if AM deeply grateful for the kindness with which I 
have been treated, not only here today on this to me 
outstanding occasion, but in the whole discharge of my 
responsibilities. 

The strain of protracted war is hard and severe upon men 
at executive summit of great countries, however lightly care 
may seem to sit upon them. They have need of all the help 
and comfort their fellow workmen can give. I feel myself 
buoyed up by your good will here today and indeed I have 
felt uplifted through all these years by the consideration with 
which the British people have treated me even when serious 
mistakes have been made. 

Always they have given a generous measure of trust and 
friendship and I have never felt hustled or barracked or 
rocketted in any of the decisions it is my duty to take in 
conjunction with my colleagues or in regard to the matters 
it is my task to submit to Parliament. 

There is no doubt that this consideration shown to their 
leader by the British people, though far above his deserts, 
is a very real and practical help in the conduct of the war. 
It gives me confidence to go on. 


PropLeE TRULY UNITED 


Of all the wars we have ever waged in the long continuity 
of our history, there has never been one which more truly 
united the entire British people and the British races through- 
out the world than this present fearful struggle for the 
freedom and progress of mankind. 

We entered it of our own free will without being directly 
assaulted. We entered it upon a conviction of purpose which 
was clearly comprehended by all classes and parties and by 
the whole mass of the people and we have persevered to- 
gether through good and evil fortune without the slightest 
weakening of our will power or division of our strength. 

We entered it ill prepared and almost unarmed. We 
entered it without counting the cost and upon a single stu- 
pendous impulse at the call of honor. We strove long, too 
long, for peace and suffered thereby, but from the moment 
when we gave our guaranty that we would not stand by 
idly and see Poland trampled down by domination we have 
never looked back, never flagged, never doubted, never 
flinched. We were sure of our duty and we have discharged 
and will discharge it without swerving or slackening to the 
end. 

We seek no profit, we want no territory or aggrandize- 
ment. We expect no reward and we will accept no com- 
promise. It is on that footing that we wish to be judged, 
first in our own consciences and afterward by posterity. 

It is even more remarkable that the unity which has ex- 
isted and endured in this small, densely populated island 
should have extended with equal alacrity and steadfastness 
to all parts of our worldwide commonwealth and empire. 
Some people like the word commonwealth. Others, and I 


am one of them, are not at all ashamed of the word empire. 
But why should we not have both? 

Wars come with great suddenness, and many of the deep, 
slow courses which lead to the explosion are often hidden 
from or only dimly comprehended by the masses of people 
even in the regions most directly affected. Time, distance, 
the decorum of diplomacy and a legitimate desire to preserve 
peace all impose their restraint upon public discussion and 
upon prior arrangement. Therefore I think the expression 
British Commonwealth and Empire may well be found the 
most convenient means to describe this unique association of 
races which was built up partly by conquest, largely by con- 
sent, but mostly unconsciously and without design, within 
all the embracing golden circle of the crown. 


Dominions Not OBLIGATED 


The British people, taught by lessons they have learned in 
the past, have found the means to attach to the motherland 
vast self-governing dominions upon whom there rests no 
obligation other than that of sentiment and tradition to 
plunge into war by the side of the motherland. None of 
these dominions except Southern Ireland, which does not in 
its present dispensation accept dominion status, has ever 
failed to respond. 

It is an overpowering influence and impulse that makes 
Canada and Australia, that makes New Zealanders and South 
Africans send their manhood across the ocean to fight and 
die. In each one of these countries with its long and varied 
history behind it this extraordinary spectacle is an outstand- 
ing example of the triumph of mind over matter and of the 
human heart over shortsighted self-interest. 

In the vast subcontinent of India, which we trust will 
presently find full satisfaction within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, martial races and many others have 
thronged to the imperial standard. More than 2,000,000 
have joined the armed forces and have distinguished them- 
selves in many cases during the fiercest conflicts with the 
Germans, Italians and Japanese. All the great countries 
engaged in this war count their armies by the millions but 
the Indian Army has a peculiar characteristic not found in 
the armies of Britain or the United States or Russia or 
France or in the armies of our foes in that it is entirely 
composed of volunteers. Not one has been conscripted or 
compelled. 

The same thing is broadly true throughout the great 
colonial empire. Many scores of thousands of troops from 
the immense tropical spaces or drawn from lonely islands 
nursed by the waves have come overseas. Many volunteers 
there were for whom we could not find arms. Many there 
are for whom we can not find opportunity. But I say that 
the universal ardor of our colonial empire to join in this 
awful conflict and continue in high temper through all its 
ups and downs is the first answer that I would make to those 
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ignorant, envious voices who call into question the greatness 
of the work we are doing throughout the world and which 
we shall continue to do. 

The time came when this loosely and variously knitted 
world-spread association, where so much was left unwritten 
and undefined, was confronted with the most searching test 
of all. The mother country, home of kingship, this famous 
island, seemed to enter the very jaws of death and destruc- 
tion. Three years ago, all over the world, friend and foe 
alike, every one who had not an eye of faith might well have 
deemed our speedy ruin was at hand. Against the triumphant 
might of Hitler with the greedy Italian at his tail we stood 
alone with resources so slender that one shudders to enu- 
merate them even now. 

Then surely was the moment for the empire to break up, 
for each of its widely dispersed communities to seek safety 
on the winning side, for those who thought themselves op- 
pressed to throw off their yoke and make better terms be- 
times with the conquering Nazi and Fascist power. Then 
was the time. 


Bonps OF FREEDOM 


But what happened? It was proved that the bonds which 
unite us, though supple and elastic, are stronger than the 
tensest steel. It was proved that they were bonds of the 
free and thus could rise superior alike to the most tempting 
allurements of surrender and. the harshest threat of doom. 

In that dark, terrific and also glorious hour we received 
from all parts of his majesty’s dominions, from the greatest 
to the smallest, from the strongest and from the weakest, 
from the most modern and the most simple, assurances that 
we would all go down or come through together. 

You will forgive me if on this occasion to me so memor- 
able here in the heart of mighty London I rejoice in the 
soundness of our institutions and proclaim my faith in our 
destiny. 

But now I must speak of the great Republic of the United 
States, whose power arouses no fear and whose pre-eminence 


excites no jealousy in British bosoms. 


immediate future of the world. 


Upon the association and intimate alignment of the policy 
of the United States and the British Commonwealth and 
Empire depends, more than upon any other factor, the 
If they walk or, if need 
be, march together in harmony and in accordance with the 
moral and political conceptions to which the English-speaking 
peoples have given birth and which are frequently referred 
to in the Atlantic Charter, all will be well. If they fall 
apart and wander astray from the lines of their destiny there 
will be no end or measure to the miseries and confusion 
which would mark modern civilization. 

This is no rhetorical extravagance in genial sentiment for 
a festive occasion; it is hard, cold, vindictive truth. Yet 
there are many light and wayward spirits in both our coun- 
tries who show themselves by word and action unmindful 
of this fundamental fact. It is a fact in no way derogatory 
to the mighty nation now fighting by our side or to any 
nation great or small making its way through the perils of 
the present age. 

We seek no narrow or selfish combination. We presume 
not at all upon the lawful interests and characteristics of any 
ally or friendly state. We nourish the warmest feelings of 
fellowship toward the valiant Russian people, with whom 
we have made a twenty years’ treaty of friendship and mu- 
tual aid. We foresee an expanding future for the long- 
enduring Republic of China. We look forward to a revival 
of the unity and true greatness of France. We have the 
loyal and faithful comradeship of all. 

Nevertheless the tremendous and awe-inspiring fact stares 


the British and American democracies between the eyes that 
acting together we can help all nations safely into harbor and 
that if we divide, all will toss and drift for a long time on 
dark and stormy seas. 

It is fitting in a singular manner to speak upon this theme 
of the fraternal association of Britain and the United States 
here amid the proud monuments and prouder ruins of the 
City of London, because nothing ever made warmer the feel- 
ing between the British and American peoples than the un- 
flinching resistance of London to the formidable and pro- 
longed assault of the enemy. 

You have given me this casket which contains my title as 
freeman of the City of London. I have not always been 
wrong about the future of events and if you will permit 
me I shall inscribe some of these words within it as my testi- 
mony, because I should like to be held accountable for them 
in the years which I shall not see, the phrase: “London can 
take it.” 

And the proof of it that was given stirred every generous 
heart in the United States, and their illustrious chief, watch- 
ing the whole scene of the world with eyes of experience 
and conviction, sustained by the Congress of the United 
States, came to our aid with the famous lend-lease act in the 
— most serviceable to the great causes which were at 
stake. 

Won U. S. Sympatuy 


There is no doubt that the sympathy of the United States 
for the cause of freedom and its thorough detestation of the 
Nazi creed and all the menace that it bears to American 
institutions had drawn the United States near the edge of 
the conflict when the foul Jap saw his chance to make his 
bid for Asiatic domination by striking his blow at Pearl 
Harbor. 

Since then we and the Americans have waged war, 
sharing alike, taking the rough with the smooth, not as 
one people but certainly as though we were one army, one 
navy and one air force. So we shall continue like brothers, 
certainly until unconditional surrender and until our goals 
have been achieved and I trust until after all due measure 
has been taken so as to secure our safety in future years, 
safety from ill usage. 

Should Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy collapse 
under the flail of Soviet Russia and the not inconsiderable 
exertions of the British and American Armies in the Medi- 
terranean and elsewhere, and should the war industries of 
Germany be blasted out of existence by British and American 
air power; should this victory be achieved before Japan 
has been laid low, I stand here to tell you today, as I told 
the Congress of the United States in your name, every man, 
every ship and every airplane in the King’s service that can 
be moved to the Pacific will be sent and there maintained in 
action by the people of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire in priorities for as many years as are needed to make 
the Japanese in their turn submit or bite the dust. 


Reviews Domestic AFFAIRS 


I will turn for the moment on this occasion from world 
events to our domestic affairs. Here it may justly be said 
that our slowly wrought British institutions have proved 
themselves even better adapted to this crisis than any we 
have known in the past. His Majesty has a national govern- 
ment composed of leading men of all parties officially 
authorized by their parties to serve the state and only the 
state at the present juncture. 

On the home front I submit with diffidence and confidence 
that in the important spheres of finance, labor, agriculture 
and food and several others I can mention, efficient, vigorous 
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and successful administration has been provided. This will 
bear comparison with what happened not only in the last 
war—which we also won—but has not been outclassed by 
what is happening in any other country or under any other 
system, democratic or totalitarian. 

Our vast and influential newspaper press has known how 
to combine independence and liveliness with discretion and 
patriotism. 

I rejoice that both houses of Parliament have preserved 
even in our most bitter period full authority and freedom. 
As an old House of Commons man I would add that if I 
am here today to receive as Prime Minister the honors 
which you pay me it is because and only because of the 
resolute, overwhelming and unwearying support I have re- 
ceived from the most famous and most vital of all parliamen- 
tary assemblies. 


Laups SERVICE BY MoNnarRCcHY 


Of all our institutions there is none which has served 
us better in the hour of need than our ancient monarchy. 
All that we have is centered upon and embodied by the King 
and Queen, most dearly beloved and honored by all the 
country. We all welcome back here our gracious and 
gallant King from his visit to the victorious army in Africa. 
None rejoices on his return with more fervor than his 
minister who took the responsibility for advising him not 
to restrain his royal pleasure in a journey of this peculiar 
character. 

The general progress of war is satisfactory. ‘Two great 
battles were won by the Allies. Every one has heard of 
the Battle in Tunisia when 350,000 Germans or Italians 
were made captive or slain and of the immense quantities of 
war material and shipping which were captured or destroyed. 
We have rejoiced soberly but all the more profoundly at 
this signal military episode, which ranks with the magnifi- 
cent Russion victory at Stalingrad and which takes its place 
in Britain with her most famous victories. 

There was another, a no less notable battle which was 
fought in May in the Atlantic against U-boats. In May 
the German Admiralty made extreme exertions to prevent 
the movement to Great Britain of the enormous convoys 
of food and materials which are continuously received from 
the United States and which we must bring in safely if our 
war-making capacity is to be maintained. Long lines of 
U-boats were spread to meet these convoys and fifteen or 
twenty U-boats were concentrated in each attack. 

To meet this the British and American and Canadian 
forces of the sea and air hurled their strength at the U-boats. 
The fighting took place mainly around the convoys and also 
over a wide expanse of ocean. It ended in the total defeat 
of the U-boat attack. More than thirty U-boats were 
certainly destroyed in the month of May, floundering in 
many cases with their crews in the dark depths of the sea. 
Staggered by these deadly losses the U-boats have recoiled to 
lick their wounds and mourn their dead. 

Now as a result of the May victory and massacre of 
U-boats we have had in June the best month we have ever 
known in the whole forty-six of the war. The prodigious 
shipbuilding exertions of the United States and the con- 
siderable contribution of Britain and also Canada have pro- 
duced an output of new ships which is somewhere between 
seven and ten times as much as our losses from enemy action 
in the month of June. 

Since the middle of May scarcely a single merchant ship 
has been sunk in the whole of the North Atlantic. In June, 
also, although the convoys are not being seriously attacked 
at the present time, U-boat losses have been most solid and 
encouraging. 


I give these facts purposely in a form which conveys the 
truth without giving precise or detailed information to 
circles wider than those with which we ourselves are con- 
cerned. There are two conclusions to be drawn from them. 
The first is that we must not assume that this great improve- 
ment will be maintained or that bad patches do not lie 
ahead. The second is that, although encouraged by the grow- 
ing success of our methods, we must redouble our efforts and 
ingenuity. 

The disasters of the U-boats in May and June have a 
bearing on another phase of our offensive war. These two 
months have seen the heaviest discharge of bombs on the 
munitions and industrial war centers of Germany. ‘Three 
years ago Hitler boasted he would rub out the cities of 
Britain. Certainly in the nine months before he abandoned 
his attack we suffered very heavy damage to our buildings 
and grievous hindrance to our life and work. More than 
40,000 of our people were killed and 120,000 wounded. 
But now those who sowed the wind harvest the whirlwind. 

In the first half of this year the R. A. F. alone has cast 
on Germany thirty-five times the tonnage of bombs which 
in that same six months of this year has been discharged 
on this island. In one single night—nay in one single hour 
—we had cast on Duesseldorf 2,000 tons of terrible explosive 
and incendiary bombs for a loss of thirty-eight aircraft, 
while in the whole first half of this same year the enemy 
had discharged on us no more than 1,500 tons of bombs at 
a cost of 245 aircraft. 

In addition to this the United States air fleet in this 
country, already so powerful and growing with extreme 
rapidity, has by precision daylight bombing inflicted grave 
injury upon the most sensitive nerve center of the enemy’s 
war production and American crews and pilots are continu- 
ally performing feats of arms of the highest skill with 
dauntless audacity and devotion. 

All these facts and tendencies, by no means unfavorable in 
their general character, must stimulate our joint exertion in 
the most intense decree and on an even vaster scale. 

I have never indulged in shallow and fugitive optimism, 
but I have thought it right to make this statement because 
I am sure it will not lead to the slightest complacency or 
relaxation of the awful force which is now being brought 
into action. 

This force will be remorselessly applied to the guilty 
nations and their wicked leaders who imagined that their 
superiority of air power would enable them to terrorize and 
subjugate first all of Europe and afterward the world. They 
will be applied and never was there such a case of the biter 
bitten. 

During the summer our main attack has been upon the 
mainspring of German war industry—in the Ruhr—but as 
the nights become longer and as the United States air force 
becomes more numerous our strong arms will lengthen both 
by night and by day and there is no industrial or military 
target in Germany that will not receive as we deem neces- 
sary the utmost application of exterminating force. The 
war industry of Germany has already to some extent been 
dispersed in numerous smaller towns. When the cities are 
disposed of we will follow it there. 

Presently the weight of the Russian air attack, now mainly 
absorbed by their long front line, will contribute an addi- 
tional quota to the total blitz. 

This is, | can quite well believe, the somber prospect for 
the German people and one which Doctor Goebbels certainly 
is justified in painting in the darkest hue. 

But when we remind ourselves of the frightful tyrannies 
and cruelties with which the German armies, their gauleiters 
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and subordinate tormentors are now afflicting almost all 
Europe; when we read of mass executions of Poles, Nor- 
wegians, Dutchmen, Czechoslovakians, Frenchmen, Yugo- 
slavs and Greeks; when we see these ancient and honored 
countries of whose deeds and traditions Europe is heir, 
when we see them under this merciless alien yoke and when 
we see their patriots fighting with fierce desperation, we may 
feel sure we bear the sword of justice and we resolve to use 
that sword with the utmost severity to the fullest and to 
the end. 

It is at this point that the heavy defeats recently sustained 
by the U-boats play their part in the general attack upon 
German morale. Apart from mysterious promises of re- 
venge, one hope which Doctor Goebbels holds out to the 
German people is that though they suffer the extreme 
tribulation of air bombing, the U-boats on the ocean are 
inflicting equal or even more deadly injuries upon the British 
and American power to wage war. When that hope dies— 
and die it will—it will appear to the most dispassionate 
observer that a somewhat raw and bleak outlook is beginning 
to open itself before Hitler’s accomplices and dupes. We 
must allow these corrective processes to take their course. 


Cautions AGAINST OVEROPTIMISM 


° ee ° ° ° —— 

Meantime, this is not a time for us to indulge in sanguine 
predictions. Rather should we remind ourselves of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians: ““Wherefore let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” I may, there- 
fore, say that our affairs are in considerable better posture 
than they were some time ago, and that we intend to remain 
steadfast and unwearying in doing our duty and our best, 
whiatever may betide. 

I have still to speak of the war in the Mediterranean, 
about which there is so much talk at the present time. 
Mussolini’s Italian Fascists, who are after all only a small 
privileged proportion of the real Italian nation, seem to be 
suffering from the war of nerves of which they and their 
German masters made so much use in former times. So far 
they have only been subjected to preliminary and discursive 
bombardment, but they already are speculating feverishly 
where the blow will fall and what will be its weight. 

It is no part of our interest to relieve that anxiety. They 
may remember how they themselves struck at the Turks in 
Tripoli, at Abyssinia and Albania and how they fell upon 
the Greeks and set out to conquer Egypt. And they may 


look back regretfully to the day when they used to disturb 
the peace of the world and when it rested with them which 
weaker community could be struck down first. I can do 
nothing to help them resolve their fears, which, communi- 
cated to their allies, may perhaps have led to the remarkably 
long delay of the opening of the promised German offensive 


against Russia. 


Heavy FicHtTinc Berore FALL 


But I have some words of caution to say to our own 
people. First of all, great military operations are dominated 
by the risks and turns of the future. I know of no certainty 
in war and that is particularly true of amphibious war. 
Therefore any mood of overconfidence should be severely 
repressed. 

Another point which should be comprehended is that all 
large and amphibious operations, especially if they require 
the co-operation of two or more countries, require long 
months of organization with refinements and complexities 
hitherto unknown. In war all impulses, impatient desires 
and sudden flashes of military instinct can not hasten the 
course of events. 

I can not go further today than to say this—very probably 
there will be heavy fighting in the Mediterranean and else- 
where before the leaves of autumn fall. For the rest we 
must leave the unhappy Italians and their German tempters 
and taskmasters anxieties which will grow from week to 
week and from month to month. 

This, however, I will add. We United Nations demand 
from the Nazis, Fascist and Japanese tyrannies unconditional 
surrender. By that we mean that their whole power to 
resist must be completely broken and that they must yield 
themselves absolutely to our justice and mercy. It also 
means that we must take all those far-sighted measures 
which are necessary to prevent the world from being again 
convulsed and wrecked and blackened by their calculated 
blows and ferocious aggression. 

It does not mean and it never can mean that we are to 
stain our victorious arms by inhumanity or by mere lust 
and vengeance or that we do not plan a world in which all 
branches of the human family may look forward to what 
the *American Constitution finely calls “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 


*An rong on part of the Prime Minister: The phrase is from the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Foreign Commercial Policy 


ALIEN PROPERTY RIGHTS 
By EUGENE P. THOMAS, President, National Foreign Trade Council 


Delivered Before the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, New York City, April 27, 1943 


\ \ J 1TH ultimate victory for Allied arms no longer in 
doubt, the foreign commercial policy of the United 
States no longer is conditioned by what the Axis 
Powers may have accomplished in the setting up of new 
economic systems in the countries now occupied by them. 
The terms of unconditional surrender imply the scrapping 
of ali forms of economic warfare by the enemy. 

The approach to long-term domestic reconstruction should 
go hand in hand with the planning of measures for global 
economic reconstruction. Our immediate experiences with 
regard to reconstruction may be said to center in our rela- 
tions with Latin America. There we have established a 
laboratory for the testing of plans for rendering aid to the 


economies of countries capable of planning supplementary 
measures. This planning for mutual aid may be of value 
in approaching the problems in the wider field of world 
reconstruction. 

There is no intention, either on our part or on the part 
of the other Americas, of establishing a regional economic 
area. While much has been accomplished to make the other 
Americas more capable in the future of resisting adverse 
trade pressure and economic penetration, our closer Hemi- 
spheric relations create a bulwark of interdependence which, 
if the need should arise, would safeguard effectively the 
commercial interests of our sister republics. 

The division of the world into regional continental eco- 
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nomic groups would be provocative of misunderstandings and 
unfriendly relations and a constant threat to world peace. 
Balances of power, whether economic or political, must give 
way to the overruling concept of international cooperation. 
The only effective balance of power is that which is lodged 
in an international authority representing all the nations 
willing to cooperate. 

The impact of the war has not been without compensating 
benefits to the 21 nations. The countries favored by priority 
types of strategic materials—Mexico, Chile, Peru and Bra- 
zil—are profiting by rising prices and are rapidly accumu- 
lating American dollars. Accessibility of these materials to 
our manufacturers after the war will be of great advantage 
when the transition from wartime to peacetime production 
must be speeded to meet the renewed demands for goods in 
our own and other countries. Greater industrialization, and 
the supply of strategic materials to the United States, are 
enabling our Southern neighbors to increase their reserves of 
buying power. 

To meet this backlog of pressing requirements everywhere, 
our expanded productive capacity in all industries and our 
surplus of shipping will be needed to play the greatest role 
in our history in the task of world reconstruction. 
Inevitably, this will entail radical readjustments in our im- 
ports from, and exports to, former normal sources of supply. 

At the Rio conference, in 1942, the full cooperation of 
these Republics was pledged to the United States, in the 
supply of strategic materials. We in turn are pledged to 
assist them in the period of post-war reconstruction. 

While our wartime relations with the other Americas give 
promise of increased trade with us, we do not look for any 
undue part of Latin America’s normal trade with Europe 
being diverted to the United States after the war. The pros- 
perity that comes from trade lies in the Open Door to all 
markets, on terms of equality. It is apparent, however, that 
Latin American countries will be less dependent than in the 
past on their trade relations with European countries. Trans- 
portation by air and sea, and improvements in production, 
should greatly increase our imports from them, not only of 
tropical and perishable foodstuffs, but of a vast variety of 
minerals. No factitious means, however, can be found for 
basing this trade on the belief that the American Hemi- 
sphere can become self-sufficient. 

Unless the Allies adopt cooperative measures, there is the 
possibility of having to deal with continental blocs and 
government monopolies. Consolidation of Pan American 
commercial interests, therefore, is a condition indispensable 
to effective bargaining power in the future. An economic 
advisory body should be set up in the program of reconstruc- 
tion to make recommendations regarding economic measures 
of any country prejudicial to the economic welfare of other 
countries. This should not imply the surrender of the 
sovereign rights of cooperating nations. 

While it is true that trade between highly industrialized 
nations is always more highly developed than that between 
primary producing and industrial nations, it is also signifi- 
cant that trade differences between highly industrialized 
countries are more prone to affect the trade of all nations. 
As the authors of the Atlantic Charter and of the Mutual 
Aid Agreement, and as the leading trading nations of the 
world, it is of vital concern that Britain and the United 
States shall continue to travel the same road of commerce 
and finance internationally, until the agreements already 
reached in principle are translated into pacts which will weld 
the United Nations into a composite whole behind measures 
designed to establish a system of international commerce, 
free of entangling barriers, prohibitive and discriminatory 
tariffs, strangling quotas and exchange disequilibrium. 


Millions of young ambassadors of good will, to all but 
our enemies, will return from the front with a new vision 
arising from their conquests in strange lands; a vision of 
new worlds to conquer—in expanded trade, finance and 
investments; in the new shipping lanes of the seven seas; 
in the uncharted stratosphere. I remember, a few years after 
the last war, meeting in Europe a young man who, after 
release from our army in France, had become a leading 
businessman, in one of the Balkan States, in mining, utilities 
and finance. Many of our boys will seize such opportunities 
to become important figures in the fields abroad, or return 
home imbued with the ambition to aid in preventing future 
wars by active participation in American planning and legis- 
lation for the reconstruction era. 

After the war, many opportunities will exist for the in- 
vestment of private capital, particularly in Latin America, 
but unless guarantees are forthcoming for the protection of 
investments against confiscatory and nationalistic laws there 
is little likelihood of the private investor being attracted to 
long-term opportunities. This conflict between municipal 
and international law, affecting alien property rights in a 
foreign country, has shaken the confidence of United States 
investors in the safety of their investments in countries 
where laws confiscatory, retroactive, or currently repressive 
in their character, tend to destroy not only the property 
rights of the investor, but that good faith in the discharge 
of obligations which lies at the root of all sound international 
relations. 

More insidious and no less harmful to the good relations 
between nations is the tendency of these nationalistic laws 
to dispute the right of the direct investor to the control and 
management of his property, legally acquired under previous 
legislation. 

The decline in the investment of private capital in Latin 
America, and the necessity of closer political and economic 
relations, have launched an entirely new development in our 
economic relations with our neighboring republics. These 
investments of our public funds will affect importantly our 
future relations with those countries. Financial arrange- 
ments between governments are always a source of potential 
danger to peaceful political relations, as neither government 
can give way readily in the event of dispute. 

Without subscribing to any doctrine of governmental 
control, as distinguished from that of private enterprise, a 
solution may be found in the employment of private capital 
and management under agreements between our Govern- 
ment and the foreign governments. Funds loaned by the 
United States Government, if not eventually repayable on 
account of employment in long-term industrial ventures, may 
provide opportunities for the assumption by private capital, 
alien and national, of such obligations, under adequate Gov- 
ernment guarantees. 

We enter upon the most important task that has ever 
fallen to our statesmen and economic experts—the construc- 
tion of a new world economic order. At every step, if we 
are to succeed in this task, we must have international 
accord. International stabilization of currencies is important 
to the liberalization of world trade, under reciprocal trade 
agreements. Avoidance of unilateral trends in our own 
reconstruction policies will impress upon the entire world 
the sincerity of our profession of equality of treatment. 

The post-war development of American industry, restored 
completely to private control and individual enterprise, is 
capable of evolving a sound international reconstruction 
policy for the purpose not only of rehabilitating the domestic 
economy, but of providing the needs of countries requiring 
relief and capital goods, and plans for the reopening of the 
normal channels of international trade. 
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The National Foreign Trade Council through its Foreign 
Trade Reconstruction Committee is cooperating in the study 
of these problems with the Foreign Commerce Department 
of this Chamber—both Committees being under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Clark H. Minor—and with the Committee 
on Economic Development, of which Mr. Paul Hoffman is 
chairman. 

Such contributions to the building of a better world 
economic order, may be judged by what American industry is 
accomplishing toward the war effort. 

The British press has commented on the possibility of 
divided counsels amongst the Allies in respect to post-war 
policy, unless agreements are definitely reached before the 
war ends. History warns against hopes based on wartime 
alliances. The experience of the last post-war period is too 
fresh in the public memory to ignore the warnings of the 
past. Present conversations between the Allied Governments 
relating to reconstruction policies should aim at the cornple- 


-tion of agreements before the war ends and while yet the 


Allied Governments are bound together as comrades in arms. 

The Allies will be required to police the world in military, 
political and economic affairs. Private industry will willingly 
accept a transitory period of intergovernment controls, while 
the world shakes off its military shackles and plans are made 
effective for international accord. 

Except as temporarily necessitated by the exigencies of 
war and post-war conditions, businessmen, naturally, are 


~ apprehensive of any unnecessary intervention of government 


in the functions of private enterprise in foreign trade, as 
undermining the democratic concept of individual liberty. 
We will have fought in vain were governmental control to 
prolong inordinately the subordination of individual enter- 
prise in the new era by the imposition of unnecessary and 
harmful limitations. The function of governmental agencies 
in normal times is that of assisting private enterprise by the 
removal of barriers to its legitimate undertakings. 

The continuance of the free enterprise system in the area 
of world trading will ensure that flexibility of method so 
essential to the commercial, financial and shipping needs of a 
reorganized world. Some Governments will continue to 
control the buying and selling by their nationals in overseas 
commerce, and our Government, in cooperation with busi- 
ness, must continue to deal with other governmental authori- 
ties until private enterprise again is free to take over its 
legitimate functions. 

Failing international accord in respect to the implementa- 
tion of the agreement of February 23, 1942, our Govern- 
ment, perforce, may have to resort to exceptional measures 
for the protection of American industries and their overseas 
trade, should other nations continue to employ discrimination 
on a barter or bilateral basis of trade. 

Recognizing our responsibility to our Allies, we must 
employ our vast resources in aid of the economic resuscita- 
tion of countries which accede to measures promulgated by 
the Allies for the return of the world to orthodox principles 
of international trade, and the abandonment of future 


- aggression. 


The chief asset, in overseas competition, of these debtor 
nations, will be the re-employment of the millions of demo- 
bilized men. Their employment at living wages, will stimu- 
late the production of goods for export at prices with which 
only American industrial ingenuity and the mass production 
system can enable us to compete. Therein lies one of our 
future difficulties. Indiscriminate dumping of such exports 
on the world’s markets must be controlled by agreed action 
of the United Nations. At the same time our more liberal 
treatment of needed imports can provide these debtor coun- 


tries with the means of payment for our exports and for the 
remissions on account of the assistance we will render in 
goods and cash. 

In one direction only can be discerned any serious obstacles 
to international accord in the carrying out of the principles 
embodied in Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement of 
February 23, 1942—which has taken the place of the Atlan- 
tic Charter as the Master Agreement of the United Nations. 
We have not yet succeeded in bringing about 100 per cent 
accord between the United Nations on the great economic 
issues before them. There are differences to be composed, 
not only between the United States and Great Britain, and 
between them and other leading nations, but differences 
within the United States itself which continue to block the 
road to national unity with respect to our post-war foreign 
commercial policy. 

There can be no reversion of our tariff policy of greater 
liberalization of world trade relations, without risk of serious 
impairment of our influence as a leader in the task of world 
economic reconstruction. We must not shake the confidence 
of other nations in our sincerity of purpose as a signatory of 
the Mutual Aid Agreement, by unwillingness to carry into 
the post-war era that broader outlook with respect to inter- 
national trade which, as a leading creditor nation, led us to 
substitute the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, based on 
international cooperation, for the Hawley-Smoot Act with 
its unilateral and nationalistic attitude to the rest of the 
world. 

What Mr. Sumner Welles defined as the acid test of 
American future intentions—the continuance of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act beyond its expiry date—re- 
mains in doubt, as sectional interests combine to prevent 
its re-enactment. 

We would invite another depression like that of the ’thir- 
ties, were we to revert to the archaic tariff traditions of the 
Hawley-Smoot Act. By so doing we would shake the con- 
fidence of other nations in the permanence of our reciprocal 
concessionary policy, and the promise this has given of our 
abandonment of economic isolation for a more enlightened 
policy of international cooperation. 

The great majority of American foreign traders, and 
those who favor foreign policy from the international rather 
than from the sectional “pressure group” standpoint, regard 
the reciprocal trade agreements method of tariff bargaining 
as peculiarly adaptable to post-war years of economic re- 
construction, and as indispensable to continued unity amongst 
the United Nations. As a method of composing differences 
in commercial policy, the mechanism of the Hull program is 
the most effective yet devised. 

It has been objected by opponents of the Act that in- 
creases in foreign trade attributed to it cannot be statistically 
supported. Trade statistics, however, since 1935, are re- 
markable for their uniformity in support of the claim that 
the rate of increase with agreement countries was consider- 
ably more rapid than in the case of our trade with non- 
agreement countries. Tested in the gravest depression that 
this country has ever experienced, the Hull trade policy has 
won recognition by twenty-seven countries, including our 
leading markets, of its practical value in the expansion of 
trade opportunities, by the sweeping away of many restric- 
tions and discriminations, and the freeing in greater degree 
of multilateral trade transactions. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act reflects the spirit 
of our Good Neighbor policy which marked our departure; 
in 1934, from nineteenth century tariff walls of a debtor 
nation, re-established in the Hawley-Smoot Act. The con- 
sequences during the subsequent years of accumulating trade 
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barriers throughout the world pointed the way to the Hull 
policy to ensure to us a reasonable share of world markets, 
by expanded liberalization of tariffs. Belatedly conscious of 
our altered status as a creditor nation, we finally acknowl- 
edged the responsibility this imposed upon us of conceding 
to other nations what we ourselves claim—an open door to 
the markets of the world on terms of equality. 

Freeing a substantial part of our commerce with twenty- 
seven countries from an accretion of excessive trade barriers, 
reciprocal benefits have been derived from the generalization 
of concessions, on the most-favored-nation basis, in our deal- 
ings with the bulk of the world’s markets. We have sub- 
stituted a policy of give-and-take for a unilateral tariff law 
of take-it-or-leave-it. 

Opposition to the trade agreement policy as a basis for 
post-war planning, is a defeatist attitude that casts doubt 
upon the bargaining capacity of the United States, and offers 
no alternative acceptable plan for the promotion of world 
commerce and peace through international agreements. 

We are naturally skeptical of the plans of those partisans 
who formerly led the nation into the quagmire of unarmed 
neutrality and war unpreparedness, and the withdrawal of 
our shipping from European waters, as their contribution 
to national defense. The answer of our enemies to these 


appeasement overtures was Pearl Harbor, and the subjuga- 
tion of the Philippines, Singapore, and Dutch East Indies. 

The United States, during this war, will attain a higher 
degree of self-sufficiency through the adaptation of synthetic 
production and the enormous accumulation of new equipment 
for manufactures. With peace, there undoubtedly will be an 
insistent demand to insure continued employment of surplus 
labor, and opposition to the abandonment of uneconomic en- 
terprises. The expansion of foreign trade and conversion to 
domestic needs will no doubt provide for much of this equip- 
ment, now turning out eighty billion dollars annually of war 
requirements. 

When we finally strike a ledger balance of material losses 
and gains in this war we will find, as in the previous war, 
but upon a scale immeasurably greater, that we have further 
familiarized the rest of the world with the scientific skill 
and efficiency of industrial America. Our “Jeeps” are a 
household word in every land and, along with our other 
Allies, we have carried into every war zone an exhibition 
of mechanical genius which cannot fail to prove of value to 
trade in the years to come. Above all we have laid the 
foundations of lasting friendships through our boys at the 
front, who have borne themselves with such magnificent 
courage and resource. : 


A Universal Currency 


FACILITATING INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


By LORD KEYNES, Member of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Consultative Council 
Delivered Before the House of Lords, London, May 18, 1943 


Y LORDS, I do not address you for the first time 
with any less trepidation because the subject of 
our discussion this afternoon is one with which I 
have become very familiar in recent months. But I rely on 
your Lordships’ sustaining kindness to a newcomer. The 
proposals for an International Clearing Union have been 
brought before Parliament at an early but not too early a 
stage of their evolution. The procedure adopted is some- 
what novel. I hope your Lordships will approve it for, if it 
is an innovation, it appears to me to be a happy one. This 
Paper has been the subject of long preparation. To associate 
it too closely with particular names is, I venture to say, to do 
it an injustice. It has been the subject of intensive criticism 
and progressive amendment and the final result is the em- 
bodiment of the collective wisdom of Whitehall and of 
experts and officials throughout the Commonwealth. At the 
same time, it has been brought to the judgment of Parlia- 
ment and of the public opinion of the world before any final 
crystallization of ideas. 


A GENERAL “CONSCIOUSNESS OF CONSENT” 


It seems to me to be far better that our own Treasury 
and the Treasury of the United States should have decided to 
seek wider counsels before concentrating on the preparation 
of an actual plan—much better that they should take this 
course than that, without open consultation with their 
Legislatures or with the other United Nations, they should 
have attempted to reach finality. The economic structure of 
the post-war world cannot be built in secret. Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, whose recent loss we so greatly deplore, in my judg- 
ment the most remarkable woman of our time and genera- 
tion, once defined democracy to me as a form of government 
the hall-mark of which was that it aimed to secure “the 
consciouness of consent.” So in the new democracy of 


nations which after this war will come into existence, heaven © 
helping, to conduct with amity and good sense the common 
concerns of mankind the instrumentalities we set up must 
first win for themselves a general consciousness of consent. 

The first of these instrumentalities to be considered is 
before your Lordships’ House this afternoon—at a season 
in our affairs on this day of national thanksgiving when we 
can feel entitled, and indeed are required, to look forward to 
what is to come after. It is, I hope, the first of several. 
Indeed, it cannot stand by itself. For it attempts to deal 
with one aspect only of the economic problem. Your Lord- 
ships will, I take it, this afternoon be concerned chiefly with 
the broad purpose and method of these proposals and not 
with technical details. The principal object can be explained 
in a single sentence: to provide that money earned by selling 
goods to one country can be spent on purchasing the products 
of any other country. In jargon, a system of multilateral 
clearing. In English, a universal currency valid for trade 
transactions in all the world. Everything else in the plan 
is ancillary to that. Serious tariff obstacles, though we may 
try to abate them, are likely to persist. But we may hope to 
get rid of the varied and complicated devices for blocking 
currencies and diverting or restricting trade which before 
the war were forced on many countries as a superimposed 
obstacle to commerce and prosperity. 


Money ApporTIONED TO THE SCALE OF TRADE 


Now this universal currency is essential to the healthy trade 
of any country, and not least to our own, for it is character- 
istic of our trade that the best market for our goods are 
often different from our best sources of supply. We cannot 
hope to balance our trading account if the surpluses we earn 
in one country cannot be applied to meet our requirements 
in another country. We shall have a hard enough task to 
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develop a sufficient volume of exports, but we shall have no 
hope of success if we cannot freely apply what we do earn 
from our exports wherever we may be selling them, to pay 
for whatever we buy wherever we may buy it. This plan 
provides for that facility without qualification. That is the 


- main purpose. If, however, general facilities on these lines 


are to survive successfully for any length of time, it will 
be a necessary condition that there should be a supply of 
the new money proportioned to the scale of the international 
trade which it has to carry; and, also, that every country 
in the world should stand possessed of a reasonable share 
of that currency proportioned to its needs. The British 
plan proposes a formula intended to give effect to both those 
objects. There may be a better one, and we should keep an 
open mind, but the aim is clear. 

It is not necessary in order to attain these ends that we 
should dispossess gold from its traditional use. It is enough 
to supplement and regulate the total supply of gold and of 
the new money taken together. The new money must not 
be freely convertible into gold, for that would require that 
gold reserves should be held against it, and we should be 
back where we were, but there is no reason why the new 
money should not be purchasable for gold. By such means 
we can avoid the many obvious difficulties and disadvantages 
of proposing that the old money, gold, should be demonetized. 
The plan proposes therefore what is conveniently described 
as a one-way convertibility. What shall we call the new 
money? Bancor? Unitas? Both of them in my opinion are 
rotten bad names but we racked our brains without success 
to find a better. A lover of compromise would suggest unitor, 
I. suppose. Some of your Lordships are masters of language. 
I hope some noble Lord will have a better inspiration. What 
would your Lordships say to dolphin? A dolphin swims, 
like trade, from shore to shore. But the handsome beast 
also, I am afraid, goes up and down, fluctuates, and that 
is not at all what we require. Or bezant? The name, as 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury recently recalled in 
another place, of the last international coin we had—the gold 
unit of Byzantium. In the same line of thought Professor 
Brogan has recently suggested talent, named after a place 
which perhaps we shall soon be in a position to regard as 
at our service. So far every bright idea in turn has been 
turned down. I fancy that our Prime Minister and Presi- 
dent Rooscvelt could between them do better than most of 
us at this game, as in most other games, if they had the time 
to turn their minds to writing a new dictionary as well as a 
new geography. 


INITIAL RESERVES 


The pian, as I have said, allots to every country an initial 
reserve. That is a once-for-all endowment. There is, there- 
fore, a risk that the arrangements will break down because 
some improvident country runs through its stock of bancor 
and gold and has none left to meet its engagements. To 
provide against that is a very delicate matter, for it may seem 
to involve interference with a country’s domestic policy. 
The plan provides in such case for consultation and advice. 
The country may be required to take certain specific meas- 
ures. There remains in the background, if eventually un- 
avoidable, the severe penalty of depriving the improvident 
country of any further facilities, which, after all, is the only 
effective remedy the private banker has, unless his client is 
actually fraudulent. It is most important to understand that 
the initial reserve provided by the Clearing Union is not 
intended as a means by which a country can regularly live 
beyond its income and which it can use up to import capital 
goods for which it cannot otherwise pay. Nor will it be 
advisable to exhaust this provision in meeting the relief and 


rehabilitation of countries devastated by war, thus diverting 
it from its real permanent purpose. These requirements must 
be met by special remedies and other instrumentalities. 

The margin of resources provided by the Clearing Union 
must be substantial, not so much for actual use as to relieve 
anxiety and the deflationary pressure which results from anx- 
iety. This margin, though substantial, must be regarded 
solely as a reserve with which to meet temporary emergencies 
and to allow a breathing space. But the world’s trading 
difficulties in the past have not always been due to the 
improvidence of debtor countries. They may be caused in a 
most acute form if a creditor country is constantly with- 
drawing international money from speculation and hoarding 
it, instead of putting it back again into circulation, thus 
refusing to spend its income from abroad either on goods 
for home consumption or on investment overseas. We have 
lately come to understand more clearly than before how 
employment and the creation of new incomes out of new 
production can only be maintained through the expenditure 
on goods and services of the income previously earned. This 
is equally true of home trade and of foreign trade. A 
foreign country equally can be the ultimate cause of unem- 
ployment by hoarding beyond the reasonable requirements 
of precaution. Our plan, therefore, must address itself to 
this problem also—and it is an even more delicate task since 
a creditor country is likely to be even more unwilling than 
a debtor country to suffer gladly outside interference or 
advice. In attempting to tackle this problem the British 
plan breaks new ground. Perhaps its approach may be open 
to criticism for being too tentative and mild; but this, I am 
afraid, may be inevitable until these things are better under- 
stood. 


CIRCULATION OF DEPposITs 


But at this point I draw your Lordships’ attention to a 
striking feature of the proposals. Under the former gold 
standard, gold absorbed by a creditor country was wholly 
withdrawn from circulation. The present proposals avoid 
this by profiting from the experience of domestic banking. 
If an individual hoards his income, not in the shape of gold 
coins in his pockets or in his safe, but by keeping a bank 
deposit, this bank deposit is not withdrawn from circulation 
but provides his banker with the means of making loans to 
those who need them. Thus every act of hoarding, if it takes 
this form, itself provides the offsetting facilities for some 
other party, so that production and trade can continue. This 
technique will not prevent excessive hoarding from doing 
harm in the long run, since this may cause other countries to 
suffer the anxiety of a growing debit account which would 
eventually reach its permitted maximum. But a country 
which tends to hoard bancor beyond all reason will at any 
rate be exhibited before itself and before the whole world 
as the make-mischief of the piece; and will be under every 
motive of reason and of benevolence and of self-interest to 
take corrective measures. Nor, I fancy, will the hoarding of 
bancor prove as attractive or as plausible as the burying of 
gold seems to have been, if recent experience is a guide. 

I turn now to an aspect of these proposals which has 
rightly caused considerable anxiety to well-judging critics. 
We set up a universal money; we make sure that its quan- 
tity shall be adequate; we share it out between the countries 
of the world in equitable amounts; we take what precaution 
we can against improvidence on the one hand and hoarding 
on the other. It is obvious that in this way we establish an 
immensely strong influence to expand the trade and wealth 
of the world, and to remove certain disastrous causes of 
inhibition and distress. But an obvious question arises. Are 
we doing this at the cost of returning, in effect, to the 
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rigidity of the old gold standard, which fixed the external 
value of our national currency beyond our own control, per- 
haps at a figure which was out of proper relation to our wage 
policy and to our social policies generally? 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The exchange value cf sterling cannot remain constant, in 
terms of other currencies, unless our efficiency-wages, and 
these other costs of production which depend on our social 
policy, are keeping strictly in step with the corresponding 
costs in other countries. And, obviously, to that we cannot 
pledge ourselves. I hope your Lordships will believe me 
when I say that there are few people less likely than I not 
to be on the lookout against this danger. The British pro- 
posals nowhere envisage exchange rigidity. They provide 
that changes of more than a certain amount must not be 
made unless the actual state of trade demonstrates that they 
are required, and they provide further that changes, when 
made, must be made by agreement. Exchange rates neces- 
sarily affect two parties equally. Changes, therefore, should 
not be made by unilateral action. We do indeed commit our- 
selves to the assumption that the Governing Board of the 
Union will act reasonably in the general interest, and will 
adopt those courses which best preserve and restore the 
equilibrium of each country with the rest of the world. That 
is the least we can do, if any form of agreed international 
order is to be given a chance. But if, in the event, our 
trust should prove to be misplaced and our hopes mistaken, 
we can, nevertheless, escape from all obligations and recover 
our full freedom with a year’s notice. I do not think that 
we can reasonably ask any completer safeguards than that. 

There is another question which can very reasonably be 
asked: Are we winning one freedom at the cost of another? 
Shall we have to submit to exchange controls on individual 
transactions which would be unnecessary otherwise? In this 
respect the plan leaves each country to act as it thinks best 
in its own interests, and imposes nothing. Or, rather, the 
only condition which is imposed is that there shall be absolute 
freedom of exchange remittance for current trade transac- 
tions. In the control of capital movements, which is quite 
another matter, each country is left to be its own judge 
whether it deems this necessary. In our own case, I do not 
see how we can hope to avoid it. It is not merely a question 
of curbing exchange speculations and movements of hot 
money, or even of avoiding flights of capital due to political 
motives ; though all these it is necessary to control. The need, 
in my judgment, is more fundamental. Unless the aggregate 
of the new investments which individuals are free to make 
overseas is kept within the amount which our favorable trade 
balance is capable of looking after, we lose control over the 
domestic rate of interest. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has made it very clear 
that the maintenance of a low rate of interest for gilt-edged 
loans is to be a vital part of our policy after the war as it 
has been during the war. For example, it is only if the rate 
of interest is kept down that the new housing we intend 
can be financed without excessive subsidy. But we cannot 
hope to control rates of interest at home if movements of 
capital moneys out of the country are unrestricted. If an- 
other country takes a different view of the necessities of the 
situation, it is free to do otherwise. The plan leaves each 
country to be the judge of its own needs. Those who are 
experienced in these matters advise that adequate control 
of capital movements should be possible without a postal 
censorship. I mention this to relieve a natural anxiety. Few 
of your Lordships, I expect, would stand for so gross an 
infringement on personal rights as a postal censorship in 
times of peace. 


Nort a Re.ier SCHEME 


There is one important respect in which the British pro- 
posals seem to be gravely misunderstood in some quarters in 
the United States. There is no foundation whatever for the 
idea that the object of the proposals is to make the United 
States the milch cow of the world in general and of this coun- 
try in particular. In fact the best hope for the lasting success 
of the plan is the precise contrary. The plan does not require 
the United States, or any other country, to put up a single 
dollar which they themselves choose or prefer to employ in 
any other way whatever. The essence of it is that if a 
country has a balance in its favor which it does not choose 
to use in buying goods or services or making overseas invest- 
ments, this balance shall remain available to the Union—not 
permanently, but only for just so long as the country owning 
it chooses to leave it unemployed. That is not a burden on 
the creditor country. It is an extra facility to it, for it allows 
it to carry on its trade with the rest of the world unimpeded, 
whenever a time lag between earning and spending happens 
to suit its own convenience, 

I cannot emphasize this too strongly. This is not a Red 
Cross philanthropic relief scheme, by which the rich coun- 
tries come to the rescue of the poor. It is a piece of highly 
necessary business mechanism, which is at least as useful to 
the creditor as to the debtor. A man does not refuse to keep 
a banking account because his deposits will be employed by 
the banker to make advances to another person, provided 
always that he knows that his deposit is liquid, and that he 
can spend it himself whenever he wants to do so. Nor does 
he regard himself as a dispenser of charity whenever, to suit 
his own convenience, he refrains from drawing on his own 
bank balance. The United States of America, in my humble 
judgment, will have no excessive balance with the Clearing 
Union unless she has failed to solve her own problems by 
other means, and in this event the facilities of the Clearing 
Union will give her time to find other means, and mean- 
while to carry on her export trade unhindered. 

There are really only two contingencies, in my opinion, 
which might lead the United States to accumulate a large 
balance of bancor-——failure to maintain good employment at 
home, or a collapse of the enterprise and initiative required 
to invest her surplus resources abroad. Recent past history 
shows that in times of good employment in the United States 
her needs for imports is so large, and her surplus of available 
exports so much reduced compared with other times, that a 
surplus in her favor does not develop; it is only if she ceases 
to require imports and is pressing her exports on the world 
that that situation arises. Why should our American friends 
start off by assuming so disastrous a breakdown of the econ- 
omy of the United States? Moreover, if there are temporary 
difficulties which take time to solve, no one will gain more 
than a creditor if this maladjustment is prevented from start- 
ing a general slump, which eventually reaches, by repercus- 
sion, the creditor himself. I repeat that no one is asked to 
put up a single shilling except for so long as he has no other 
use for it. There is a significant difference, I suggest, be- 
tween a liquid bank deposit which can be withdrawn at any 
time and a subscription to an institution’s permanent capital. 


Unitep States Treasury SCHEME 


The Motion relates to the proposals of the United States 
Treasury as well as to the British White Paper. Your 
Lordships will not expect me, nor would it be in place, to 
examine or criticize these proposals at any length, but there 
are a few remarks which I should like to make. The whole 
world owes to Mr. Morgenthau and his chief assistant, Dr. 
Harry White, a deep dept of gratitude for the initiative 
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which they have taken. Public opinion on the other side of 
the Atlantic is not, I fancy, as well prepared as it is here 
for bold proposals of this kind, but that has not prevented 
the United States Treasury from putting forward proposals 
of great novelty and far-reaching importance. Most critics, 
in my judgment, have overstated the differences between the 
two plans, plans which are born of the same climate of 
opinion and which have identical purposes. It may be said 
with justice that the United States Treasury has tried to 
pour its new wine into what looks like an old bottle, whereas 
our bottle and its label are as contemporary as the contents; 
but the new wine is there all the same. 

Some play, I notice, has been made with the idea that 
the voting power in the British proposal has been arranged 
in our own interest. Nothing, I can assure your Lordships, 
was further from our thoughts. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer explained last week in the House of Commons that 
there is no reasor: to expect that the American formula, when 
it has been fully explained, will be unacceptable to us. 
Certainly to arrive at voting predominance by the use of a 
particular formula was neither an intention nor an essential 
part of our proposals. Again, the requirement in the Ameri- 
can plan for a four-fifths majority will be found, if the paper 
is read carefully, to relate not to all matters by any means, 
but only to a few major issues. Whether on second thought 
any one would wish to allow a negative veto to any small 
group remains to be seen. For example, the American pro- 
posals might allow the gold-producing countries to prevent 
the United States from increasing the gold value of the dol- 
lar, even in circumstances where the deluge of gold was obvi- 
ously becoming excessive ; and in some ways, by reason of their 
greater rigidity, the American proposals would involve a 
somewhat greater surrender of national sovereignty than do 
our own. 

A PossisLte SYNTHESIS 


The American plan requires the member States to provide 
so-called security against their overdrafts, a requirement 
which could certainly be met if it is thought useful; but 
the security in question only to a very small extent consists 
in an outside security in the shape of gold. It consists mainly 


of an I.0.U. engraved on superior notepaper, better than 
would be the case, perhaps, under our own scheme. I have 
said that, if that is thought useful and worth while, it does 
not involve any particular problem. The American scheme, 
again, sets a maximum to the liability of a creditor member 
to hold a credit balance, and there again that is a provision 
which is equally possible, if it is helpful, on either plan. 
But what happens when a creditor reaches his maximum is, 
in the American paper, somewhat obscure. I have not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that a synthesis of the two 
schemes should be possible; but it does not seem advisable 
to attempt it until there has been time and opportunity to 
discover what the expert opinion of other nations and of all 
the world finds difficult or unacceptable in either scheme, 
and what it finds sensible and good. In the light of that 
opinion, the synthesis in due course should and must be 
attempted. I trust that your Lordships will wish the two 
Treasuries God-speed in their high enterprise. So ill did 
we fare in the years between the two wars for lack of such 
an instrument of international government as this that the 
resulting waste and dissipation of wealth was scarcely less 
than the economic cost of the wars themselves; whilst the 
frustration of men’s efforts and the distortion of their life 
pattern have played no small part in preparing the soiled 
atmosphere in which the Nazis could thrive. 

These Papers do not present a whole story, but only the 
first chapter. They do, however, make a start in framing 
a structure without which other measures cannot be well 
designed or fitted in. I would also suggest to those of your 
Lordships—and there are many—who have for years taken 
a particular interest in the evolution of international forms of 
government, that we here offer an essay of some importance 
in the new modes of international government in economic 
affairs, by means of which the future may be better ordered 
than the past. Neither plan conceals a selfish motive. The 
Treasuries of our two great nations have come before the 
world in these two Papers with a common purpose and with 
high hopes of a common plan. Here is a field where some 
sound thinking may do something useful to ease the material 
burdens of the children of men. 


Society and the Graduate 


WILL SECURITY BE SUBSTITUTED FOR OPPORTUNITY? 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., May 9, 1943 


for casting up accounts between society and the 

graduate. This year some unusual items throw the 
account out of its normal balance. For many years American 
youth at this high moment of life took its place in a society 
that was regarded as collectively secure under national insti- 
tutions that were safe from external attack. The individual 
might have had some worries about his own success and 
security within this society, but he has not usually been 
troubled about the stability and permanence of the whole. 
Today no such assurance is yours. The entire social and 
political organization within which you live is under attack. 
Before you can turn to winning your own places in American 
life you must attend to reestablishing the place of American 
life itself in the world. The choice of kinds and places of 
work is not yours. Grim events have set grim tasks for many 
of you. 


(ic: casting up ace season is traditionally a time 


Facing such a prospect, one feels that the ends of a society 
are sometimes served at a high and perhaps a ruinous cost 
to the individual. A war machine does things, and not all 
of them to the enemy. It must be almost as regardless of 
will and wish of individuals who compose it as it is ruthless 
towards those whom it fights. This does not mean, however, 
that the individual ceases to be of prime importance or that 
if you have something useful in your make-up it will not be 
earnestly and quickly sought for and your competence recog- 
nized. Indeed, your chance for advancement may be even 
greater than in more static and less troubled times. 

You have invested four of the most impressionable and 
energetic years of your life in college education. Society 
has invested in you four years of training that is denied to 
many. Four years’ experience in the world teaches many 
lessons, wherever spent. As you come in competition with 
those who have not enjoyed a college education you will be 
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unwise to underestimate the advantages that men of the 
same age have been able to gain from their four years spent 
in other ways. 

There was, indeed, a time when it could well be doubted 
whether to go to the world’s tasks at once was not a prepara- 
tion for life equal except in certain cultural elements to col- 
lege. Certainly the man who started right out of high school 
on his job or professional preparation had for a number of 
years certain advantages over the book-bred college man. 

By technological improvements and scientific advances 
have subdivided each one’s job or profession, and one cannot 
now depend upon the course of life accidentally to throw all 
needful knowledge in his way. No longer can one grasp the 
meaning even of his own work by spending an apprenticeship 
immersed in a particular job. Some time to stand back from 
life, to view it as a whole and to bring it all into proper 
perspective is necessary to the well-rounded man. He must 
have a working familiarity with the whole structure of 
society and some knowledge of all its arts and sciences, if 
he is steadily to accommodate himself to the continuous and 
rapid change that constitutes modern life. Once there were 
many to say that college education tended to take a boy or 
girl’s feet off the ground. In the complicated modern world 
of today, college education is perhaps the best practical 
method of getting one’s feet on the ground. There is much 
more ground to get under one’s feet. 

I suppose it will be twenty years before the men and 
women of your generation will be at the height of their power 
and influence. Until in his forties the average man is 
finding his place in a profession or in business life, establish- 
ing his family, acquiring practical competence in some partic- 
ular field, and cultivating a reputation for ability and 
integrity which will win him expanding opportunities. And 
these, as truly as college years, are years of preparation for 
the ultimate tasks of one’s life, whatever they may be. 

Henry Adams, I believe it was, complained that he was 
educated in one century and lived in another. In so far as 
that was true of him there is danger that it may become the 
misfortune of all of us. But it can be true only of those 
who cease to be teachable after the period of formal schooling 
that ends with Commencement. Instruction of events is 
always available, and education should be a life-long proc- 
ess, the formal period serving as a foundation on which 
life’s structure may rest and rise. This brings the educa- 
tional process to its maturity in a truly wise and under- 
standing person. 

I think the increase in the proportion, not of the merely 
literate, but of truly comprehending persons among the 
populations of the earth is the indispensable condition and 
the measure of progression toward a really civilized world. 
Would a truly educated people, after a world war had 
curbed the power of an hereditary Kaiser, use their new 
freedom to elect to power a Hitler? Would a truly educated 
people who had won a world war to make democracy safe 
employ its processes to throw away the security and in 
twenty years face the same danger again? I do not for 
one moment disparage democracy, but I do say that it takes 
something more than the democratic process; it takes 
capacity to make wise use of that process to lead us to a 
peaceful international world. To provide this needed wis- 
dom we look so anxiously to the institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

American public sentiment in the last decade has made 
a series of ghastly misjudgments of our world environment. 
We failed in timely realization of the significance of Hitler’s 
program, of the extent of his preparation and strength, of 
the meaning of his foreign policy in Spain and toward his 
smaller neighbors. Then we underestimated disastrously the 


fanaticism, the preparedness, and the ability of the Japanese. 
In addition we completely failed to comprehend the might of 
Russia, of whose cohesion, industrial capacity and military 
power we had a wholly wrong idea. We overestimated the 
power and solidity of France and we relied mistakenly on 
the invulnerability of the outposts of the British Empire. 
These miscalculations have been disastrous and might have 
been fatally so. How can a democratically controlled foreign 
policy be a wise or even a safe one if our common under- 
standing is so wrong as to so many factors vital to our own 
decisions? In each instance I am afraid we have no better 
excuse for our misunderstanding than that our minds were 
closed. We lacked, not so much information as willingness 
to face facts that we did not like. They were disturbing, and 
we did not want to be disturbed. These people were Nazis 
or Communists or Japs, and we did not like Nazis or Com- 
munists or Japs, and we were not going to be told that 
there was any strength or importance in them or their works. 
Or we did like the British and the French, so we were not 
to be told of any weakness in their situation. And most of 
all we liked ourselves, so we were above peril, even above 
shortages of food or rubber or gas. There might be people 
who did not like us as well as we liked ourselves, but we 
could finish them off on a week end if they really bothered 
us. This is not a caricature; unfortunately, it is not even an 
exaggeration of the general state of the American mind in 
the days preceding the Pearl Harbor attack. Such was the 
talk not merely of the man in the street but of many men 
of broad opportunity and heavy responsibility. 

We must educate our collective understanding to include 
appreciation of the services of all races, nations, and peoples 
—not merely our own—to our civilization and our culture. 
It must include accurate and dispassionate appraisals of 
those we dislike and of those we like. Such education culti- 
vates the habit of deliberation and inquiry, the instinct to 
appraise current movements and proposals against the whole 
background of principle and experience available through 
acquaintance with the past. A habit of steadiness and 
moderation characterizes an educated person or a mature 
society. There is no stampede to authoritarianism in response 
to appeals to racial hates or to fear of some foreign economic 
experiment. There is fearlessness in facing new problems 
and unwelcome conditions. So many men I have met, even 
in high position or preferred economic position, are terrified 
at any significant change anywhere. They fear change any- 
where in the world as the beginning of an upset that may 
affect them. They feel confident of being able to hold their 
own so long only as the set of circumstances in which they 
have lived is preserved to the last detail. They subconsciously 
are doubtful of the stability of their own positions and dis- 
trust their own survival value if a shake-up comes. They are 
almost superstitiously afraid to make new judgments, to 
depart from old ways, to scrap old attitudes ar policies, no 
matter what the signs of the times may be. 

Such men are condemned to be confused and miserable 
themselves and to darken the counsels of society. What we 
need and what we get from the truly educated man is a calm 
confidence that he is sufficiently useful to any society so that 
he can survive any upset, that neither his interests nor his 
emotions require that his mind be closed to the lessons of 
a changing world. If we have the fortitude to face problems 
when they begin to unfold, we may not need to face wars 
to roll back dangers such as we now face. 

Never was a transfusion of intellectual courage from 
the youth of our universities to our society as a whole more 
needed. Your elders are today laboring under a paralyzing 
fear that they may be caught “between two worlds—one 
dead, the other powerless to be born.” 
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We have good reason to believe that one world, the one 
in which the older of us are anchored by sentiment, by 
our possessions and by our positions is in for pretty thorough 
overhauling. Unprecedented measures, ominously resembling 
those employed by our enemies, seem necessary to consoli- 
date our efforts in the war. To fall into the habit of them 
affects our psychological attitudes, subtly affects our legal 
concepts, and influences our institutions. How far we ever 
will dismantle these emergency controls, how far we will 
muster out our war-formed habits, how far we will demobi- 
lize these agencies for management of our daily lives, we do 
not know. Some would make adjustment to war and the 
coming readjustments to peace the occasion to push our 
whole social and political system either to the so-called 
“right” or “left.” But from the point of view of free 
government as conceived and practiced on this continent 
these are not direct movements toward opposite poles. These 
forces move in arcs of a circle starting off in apparently 
almost opposite directions, only to meet finally in completely 
arbitrary and totalitarian government. Either a “rightist” 
or a “leftist” movement carried far enough will destroy the 
representative government and free society that we have 
known. The upheavals of war create a probability that we 
will move faster and a possibility that we may move farther 
than we have done before in our history. Only if the 
masses or our people as well as statesmen are wise and 
public opinion steadily upholds measures to keep such disin- 
tegrating forces as inflation in hand can we avoid changes 
of possible revolutionary proportions. It is important that 
we recognize and stand up against trends that are funda- 
mentally destructive to the things we wish ultimately to 
preserve, and equally so that we do not get unduly excited or 
antagonistic to superficial changes or discomforts which are 
necessary to the war. 

One of the latter temporarily, and to some degree perhaps 
permanently, affects what we were pleased to call the 
American high standard of living. By that we generally 
mean enjoyment of a margin of comfort and luxury greater 
than that available to most of the world’s populations. It 
represented a surplus of capacity to produce over the neces- 
sity to consume. One reason we could enjoy these living 
comforts was that our geographical and political relations 
did not require any significant part of our productive 
energies to be diverted to militarization. For the first time 
we now begin to feel the weight of a really vast armament 
and to know how it skims from the table and the kitchen, 
from our service and the markets, even from culture and 
education, all but the bare essentials of existence. We will 
need to maintain a vast military machine for a considerable 
but uncertain time. The hope that we shall be able, or as a 
nation even willing to try, to so organize the world as to 
avoid competition in armaments and repetition of conflict 
is still not assured. Meanwhile, accumulating burdens bear 
down heavily on living standards and threaten to do so for 
years to come. 

But are we not also learning by experience that this “high” 
standard of living had come to include much that is not 
needful to good living? There had been for two generations 
a shifting of activities away from the useful and needful. 
We had come to live much by figures on a speedometer, to 
pursue fashionable, rather than useful, ends. Relieved of the 


‘tasks related to their own upkeep, many suffered from 


boredom which drove them from one futile and fatuous 
amusement to another. Today all are rudely recalled to the 
task of taking care of themselves in a greater degree. Some 
make hard work of it. Our ineptitude in simple matters 
makes us now as never before respect the sheer competence, 
the fitness to survive of earlier and more sturdy generations. 


You will form your own opinions, from what you see in the 
homes of your own circle, of the worth of the kind of life 
we no longer find practicable and of the value of the more 
vigorous self-discipline now necessary. For my part I hope 
that if we are not forced to do so by taxes and other burdens 
we shall find other ways to hold fast to the greater sim- 
plicity of living that has been thrust upon us. The burdens 
of war and of the military establishment can and in many 
countries have encroached so far as to impoverish life and 
make it sordid. But if we keep our heads, I see little 
probability that the war burdens will need generally to 
encroach upon what sensible persons regard as requisite to a 
good and a wholesome life. 

Another prospect feared by some is that your lives are 
likely to be less motivated by a quest and hope for rapid 
riches than ours has been. I do nct expect that private 
advantage as an incentive, and with most persons perhaps 
the chief incentive, will vanish or greatly diminish. But 
probably it is safe to say that present conditions in the busi- 
ness and industrial world and in the political world combine 
largely to eliminate windfall fortunes or the accumulation 
of great wealth, and perhaps to limit even the chance of 
obtaining what we used to call “independent means.” 

I am far from sure what the long-range effect of this 
will be upon our society. While the possibility of large 
profits has put great drive into our business life for a 
century, it has also caused great wastage of our resources. 
We have been prodigal in wasting our forests, we have 
depleted our oil fields at fearful speed, and even some of 
our important ore resources will soon be exhausted at the 
present rate of use. It may be that a greater emphasis on 
the social utility of activity and less on its material rewards 
is better adapted to the coming period of our national life. 
But it will involve considerable reappraisal of our customary 
prestige values and indices. It will tend to substitute indi- 
vidual security for speculative or hazardous opportunity as 
the goal of careers. It will undoubtedly take much of the 
individual drive out of life and raise problems as to the 
source from which we should obtain the initiative so neces- 
sary to a progressive society. 

A related prospect that cannot fail to affect your lives is 
the increase in the functions and size of the government. 
I shall enter into none of the partisan controversies over 
this subject; I merely observe that this expansion has, in 
spite of protests, been an uninterrupted trend during the 
entire twentieth century and that I have as yet heard no 
program for meeting the problems of a post-war world that 
does not assume its continuance. So Government is likely 
to watch you closer, to require more things of you, to place 
more regulations about you than any generation of Americans 
has ever known. If you are wise you will watch your gov- 
ernment closer and exact higher standards from it than 
ever before. A government that governs but little and leaves 
economic life to its own devices can be pretty mediocre and 
not too high-minded and still be tolerable. Unpleasant chap- 
ters in our own political history and more in those of 
other countries prove that. But when Government pervades 
all life, holds the economic system in its hands, becomes the 
greatest employer, the biggest customer, the largest bor- 
rower, and the largest lender of money, neither incompe- 
tence or low standards of disinterested conduct can be tol- 
erated. Such a government controls many opportunities for 
careers, and they must be available to the competent on a 
non-partisan basis. Those careers do not pay large com- 
pensation but are relatively secure, the work is important, 
the satisfactions many, the opportunity to add to one’s 
experience and competence in any chosen field considerable. 
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The shifting control of avenues of opportunity from private 
hands to government, whether regarded as a good or an 
evil sign, is something you in your time will need to reckon 
with much more than has any preceding generation. 

So you see why I think you fortunate to have been edu- 
cated to face change and to face it unafraid. The last half 
of the twentieth century—your half—will be ruled by differ- 
ent faces and to some extent by different forces than have 
ruled its first half. If mankind is not to record this as one 
of the darker centuries in its history, you will have to do 
better with your half than my generation has done with its 
allotment of time. Any hope that a constructive era lies 
ahead depends on the results of education as a broadening 
influence on the policies of the nations of the world. 

It is because of this necessity that I sometimes take alarm 
at the inroads being made by war upon our system and 
institutions of higher education. One of the most important 
features of any system of education is its continuity. We 
must not forget that the transmission of culture and technical 
competence is not an automatic process. Civilization is not 
inborn or inheritable. Every generation must acquire it, 
and if we were to interrupt the process for a generation 


it could be caught up again only with great cost and great 
loss. I do not expect we will interrupt the work of our 
universities a whole generation, but we are suspending it 
to a degree that, if continued long, will lower seriously the 
average educational level of the generation that is now com- 
ing on. To do that is to lower its capacity to solve its 
problems and to increase the probability that it will blunder 
into war. 

This makes even more precious than in normal times the 
influence you carry away from this institution of liberal 
education. The call is for youth with strength to do, but 
also with ability to understand and, most of all, with power 
to grow. We need leadership with widened horizons and 
enlarged understanding. From where can such leadership 
come if not from the universities? Your country has need 
of your wisdom as well as strength in the days to come, 
for all that the strong can win the unwise may fritter away. 
So put a high value on what you have, and on what you have 
capacity to acquire, as you take your places in one of the 
few remaining free societies. You will honor and maintain 
the noble tradition of this University if you help to make 
that society strong and to keep it free. 


Effect of Good Management on Employer 
and Employee Relationships 


WHO IS THE MASTER? 
By T. C. HANNAH, General Attorney for the Mississippi Central Railroad Company 
Delivered Before the Hattiesburg Rotary Club, Hattiesburg, Miss., May 25, 1943 


HEN I announce my subject, ““The Effet of Good 
Management on Employer and Employee Rela- 
tionships,” your minds instinctively and logically 

inquire about my qualifications to discuss this subject. Re- 
sponsively, I answer by telling you that, for forty years I 
have been actively engaged in the practice of law and, from 
the very first day, professionally, I have been actively as- 
sociated with men managing businesses. With these business 
managers, I have tripped the primrose path of success and 
big profits; and with them I have decadently marched 
through the valley of the shadow of death. During these 
forty years, I have administered the last sacrament, and 
have conducted the final obsequies of many, many business 
ventures. I have very pleasant recollections of having been 
connected with business successes by collecting some reason- 
ably good fees; but I have far more vivid recollections of 
having been connected with business failures by reason of 
helping to provide pay rolls, in some instances endorsing 
and paying notes therefor, and, on other occasions, by ad- 
vancing the funds out of my own bank account. Wherefore, 
I submit that I am reasonably well qualified to talk on this 
subject. 

There is another and more potent reason, however, why 
I am prepared to discuss this subject. Everyone knows that 
there has been a marked change in employer and employee 
relationships during the past ten years, and these changes 
are due almost wholly and solely to matters and conditions 
foreign to these relationships. These extraneous matters 
have not only seriouly affected these relationships, but they 
have permeated our schools, our colleges and our churches 
and are threatening the very foundations of our American 
government. These matters are very near and dear to my 
heart and, therefore, I am vitally concerned. I am funda- 


mentally a Jeffersonian Democrat—a democrat in that I 
believe in a government of the people, by the people and 
for the people, and not a government of bureaucrats, by 
autocrats and for politicians and office holders. I am 
Jeffersonian in that I believe the least governed people are 
the best governed. 

It is my definite conviction, from these years of intimate 
association with business and business managers, and from 
a very thoughtful study of this subject, that good manage- 
ment has less influence on employer and employee relation- 
ship today than at any time in the history of our country, 
and that it has less influence today than it will have at any 
future time in the history of our Country. This condition 
is not due, in any perceptible extent or degree, to any 
action or lack of action on the part of either management or 
employee. It is due, however, as I shall later undertake to 
point out, to agencies and forces entirely disconnected with 
these relationships. 

We all know that one of the most vital things affecting 
management and employer and employee relationships is 
the labor union. Not the labor union of ten years ago, but 
the labor union of the “New Deal”—‘Forgotten man” 
philosophers. The C. I. O. Union that tells the tailoring 
industry it cannot negotiate with individual tailors, and that 
if a tailoring establishment wants to hire a tailor, the hiring 
must be done through the Union, and if the tailor is not 
satisfactory, the employer must not talk to the tailor but 
to the Union. The labor union that takes over the owners 
property by means of a sit down strike and holds it by and 
with the consent and approval of the National Government. 

Another factor that has contributed very largely to tearing 
down the relationship between employer and employee is 
the fact that the rank and file of the people have quit think-. 
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ing. We have subordinated our common sense and sound 
thinking to book learning and college degrees and to 
Washingtonian and big-city propaganda. The rank and file 
of our people appear to have become satisfied to accept with- 
out question the propaganda of the public officials and poli- 
ticians in Washington and of the big businessmen in the 
big cities without ever consulting their own good common 
sense or bringing their own minds to play on the subject. 

We have become a veritable Amos and Andy nation. 
We use such words as “capital”, “capitalist”, “profit”, 
“dividends”, “social security”, “freedom from want’, etc., 
without ever stopping to understand their meaning or 
significance. 

The time has come when we, individually and collectively, 
if we propose to save ourselves and our country, must go 
back to thinking—plain ordinary home-spun garden-variety 
thinking—not educated, college-degree and bureaucratic 
thinking. There is an old Chinese adage to this effect: 
“Very ignorant men become very wise by much thinking; 
very wise men become very ignorant by little thinking.” 
The time has come when we must reverse the order of things 
by telling the public officers, who are merely our servants, 
ana the politician who would be our servant, what should 
be done and what must be done instead of letting the public 
office holders and the politician tell us what is to be done. 

So much has been said and written about the “American 
Way of Life” until we have all been made to believe and 
understand that the American citizen enjoys rights and 
privileges far above and beyond those enjoyed by the citizens 
of any other country in the world, and particularly the right 
to own, use and enjoy property. We all understand that the 
American citizen enjoys a higher standard of living and a 
greater independence than the inhabitants of any other 
country on the globe. 

This “American Way of Life’’—these rights and privileges 
—this high standard of living, are the product of a govern- 
ment that differs from any other government in the world— 
a government that has fostered and guaranteed a system of 
free private enterprise—that has enabled employer and 
employee to work and plan together for their common good. 

Prior to the adoption of our Constitution, experiments in 
governing had swept the full circle from mob to monarch, 
to democracy, to tyranny, to autocracy, to feudalism and back 
again. Of these, none had guaranteed “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” to the individual. Instead, each 
brought misery, suffering and oppression. Each character- 
ized a tyranny of persecution and military despotism that 
ended in the ruination of the ideals and security of man. 
In no phase of that cycle of experimentation in government 
were the rights of the individual secure. 

Prior to the American Government, the citizens or sub- 
jects recognized that the government had all the power 
and the citizens or subjects only such rights and powers as 
were granted or delegated by the government. The Amer- 
ican Government was projected and established on the op- 
posite theory—that all power and all authority rests in the 
individual and that the government has only such power 
and authority as is specially delegated by the individuals. In 
order that there would never be any controversy about these 
rights and powers, the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion were adopted as a part of it, and Article 10 provides— 
“The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 

When the Constitution of the United States guaranteed 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” it expressly 
guaranteed the right of free private enterprise and denied 


the right to the Federal Government ever to interfere in 
any manner whatsoever. 

This Constitution guaranteed equality of opportunity— 
and not equality of reward; and, with this Constitution as 
the chart and compass, American citizens have built and 
developed an industrial life and an employer and employee 
relationship that has been the envy of the industrial world, 
_ “ the Constitution has been the envy of the political 
world. 

We have enjoyed this American way of life—these free- 
doms and high standards of living so long and with so little 
sacrifice on our part, that we have taken them as a matter 
: _— and have regarded them as a gracious gift from 

od. 

My friends, Almighty God never bestowed the Heavenly 
Kingdom on mortal man as a gracious and free gift, but we 
who hold the Christian religion understand and believe that 
Jesus Christ bore our griefs and carried our sorrows and 
was wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our 
iniquities, and finally died on the Cross for our sins that we 
might finally enjoy the Heavenly Kingdom. Likewise, 
Almighty God never bestowed the Constitution on the 
American people as a gracious and free gift, but your fore- 
fathers and mine left their homes, families and friends and 
abandoned a civilized world for a life among savage Indians 
and the wilds of a new world. Many of these intrepid 
crusaders lost their lives from cold, hunger, exposure and 
disease but they were willing to make any sacrifice that we, 
their descendants, might some day enjoy this American way 
of life. Do you, fellow Rotarians and friends, realize that 
out forefathers struggled on this continent for 180 years— 
or for practically three generations to bring our Constitution 
into existence, and that it finally took the Revolution to weld 
and rivet this great document? But for the terrible condi- 
tion confronting the Colonies, following the Revolution, 
the Constitution of the United States would never have come 
into being. 

Something has happened to this industrial life and this 
employer and employee relationship, however, and something 
is happening to the fundamentals declared and guaranteed by 
this Constitution. 

The chief executive of these United States has used the 
words “forgotten man” so often and in such a manner 
as to create the impression and justify the belief on the part 
of employees generally, that the employer or somebody else 
has wholly forgotten about the welfare of the employee. 
The use of the term has been so general as not to specify in 
what respect the man has been forgotten and does not 
particularize as to what relief is going to be afforded; but, 
nevertheless, the term has been used in such a manner as to 
justify the hope and belief on the part of employees that 
the employee may look to the government rather than to the 
employer for equality or reward rather than for equality 
of opportunity. 

The Chief Executive of these United States has so 
frequently used the words “New Deal” until every employee 
has been justified in believing that the government is the 
agency that will revolutionize the relationship between em- 
ployer and employee. 

The Chief Executive of these United States has so gener- 
ally and so feelingly used the terms “Social Security” and 
“Freedom from want” until employees have been made to 
feel that they may look to the Federal Government rather 
than to their employers for the food and clothing necessary 
to take care of their families. 

All of these preachments are predicated on the theory that 
the old order is all wrong; that instead of the individual 
being the master and the government the servant, the gov- 
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ernment should be the master and the individual the servant ; 
that private free enterprise should be banished in favor of 
governmental operation and that employees should no longer 
be dependent upon private employment, but may look to 
the Federal Government with the assurance that they will 
have full time employment or, in the absence of such employ- 
ment, that the government will provide food and clothing 
necessary to take care of their dependents. 

It would not be surprising or particularly alarming if only 
the employees accepted and believed this propaganda, orig- 
inated and preached by the highest officers of our National 
Government and the “Washington Brain Trusters,” fre- 
quently referred to as “ghost writers”. We might, with a 
good deal of complacency, regard it as the job of good 
management to meet and overcome this propaganda with its 
own employees. But when we find bankers, lawyers, 
economists, school teachers and College Professors, embrac- 
ing, advocating and teaching these Un-American doctrines— 
doctrines directly opposite to our Constitution—you and I are 
challenged to buckle on our armor, and go out to battle 
against these enemies of the American way of life. ‘There 
may not be much that we can do about the bankers, or about 
the lawyers or about the economists who are not being sup- 
ported by our tax dollars, but when it comes to the public 
servant who is being supported by the taxes that you and I 
are paying, and who is responsible for carrying out the 
mandate of the Constitution, there is a good deal that you 
and I can do about it. Another thing that is equally or 
more serious is the fact that some of these same people, who 
are insisting that the fundamental teaching of the Constitu- 
tion is outmoded and out of date, feel the same way about 
the fundamental teachings of Almighty God. A few years 
ago I heard a man who is now teaching in one of our colleges 
and who is also preaching the paternalism of government, 
so I am reliably informed, make the statement that we could 
not expect freshmen and sophomores in college to believe 
the miracles of the New Testament. 


“In vain we call all notions fudge, 

And suit our conscience to our dealings; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing.” 


The relationships that existed in days gone by between 
employers and employees are not going to be restored solely 
by any activity on the part of management, no matter how 
good this management be. But good managers must tell 
employees, and you and | and every other person interested 
in preserving the American Constitution and the American 
way of life—must tell the public generally—the meaning of 
a few of these ordinary words and phrases that we have all 
been using with such familiarity and without much compre- 
hension of their real meaning. 

It has been suggested, and I submit with a good deal 
of merit, that if employees had a better understanding of 
the meaning of “capital”, “capitalist”, “profits”, “dividends”, 
etc., we would have fewer strikes. Men frequently strike, 
not so much because they are dissatisfied with their wages, 
but because they believe they are not getting a fair share 
of the profits. 

Many employees, as well as others, when they think of 
the “capital” of a large corporation, visualize money in the 
bank. It would be very helpful if these employees, in par- 
ticular, and the public in general, understood that the capital 
of an industrial corporation is the ground, the buildings, the 
machinery and tools by which and with which employees 
work. If these employees understood this fact they would 
know and understand that capital can never pay wages. 
If we started paying wages with capital, one employee would 


be going home with a plank out of a building and another 
employee with part of an engine or generator and another 
employee with some vital tools, and thus the plant would 
soon be dismantled to the point that there would no longer 
be employment. 

Employees and others, should be made to understand that 
the only thing that can pay wages and the only thing that 
can pay salaries, is income. Income is that product which 
results from applying labor to capital—machines, engines, 
tools, etc. Capital, whether it be money, land, buildings, 
machinery, tools or whatnot—is absolutely unproductive un- 
til labor is applied. Contra, labor is absolutely unproductive 
and without earning power unless and until applied to 
capital—that is, to land, machines, tools, etc. 

The word “dividend” to many is just exactly the same 
thing that a red flag is to a bull. This, all because they do 
not understand what dividends really are. Dividends are 
the wages that are paid for capital. To be more specific, 
dividends are the rent that is paid for the machinery and the 
tools that are bought with what is known as capital. There 
are approximately 175,000 stockholders of General Motors 
Corporation, or 37.7% of the stockholders, whose investment 
is $1000, or less. ‘The money that has been furnished by 
these stockholders has been used to buy land, to erect build- 
ings, buy machinery and tools, with which the laborers carry 
on their work. The dividends that are paid to these stock- 
holders represent the rent that is being paid to these stock- 
holders for the machines that they have furnished to be 
used by these laborers. 


Employees and every one else should be told and made to ‘ 


understand, if possible, that no concern has made any “profit” 
until this wage has been made and paid for this capital. 
The wage for capital should be an expense item just the 
same as the wages for labor. If the business concerns 
throughout the country would accept and act on this prin- 
ciple, business and accounting would be on a sounder basis. 
It would result in very much less erroneous and misleading 
publication of big profits. I submit that every business 
ought to deduct from its earnings a fair dividend—or fair 
rent, or wage for capital in order to determine whether or 
not there is a net profit. Management as well as the public 
should understand that management has not made any 
profit for the stockholders until a wage, at least equal to the 
interest rate for money loaned on doubtful security, has 
been paid. 

A capitalist is one who does not pay out as much as he 
takes in and therefore has something left. It does not matter 
how small this amount is, the owner is a capitalist. The 
man who owns an axe or a hoe and uses it is a capitalist and 
is using capital. By the use of this capital he is able to 
increase his income. 

Everybody recognizes that there can be no income without 
labor, and that, therefore, labor is entitled to a fair wage. 
But it is also true that there can be no income without 
capital, and it, therefore, follows that capital is also entitled 
to a fair wage. If labor is entitled to receive its wage at 
regular and fixed intervals, does it not logically follow that 
capital should receive its wage at regular and fixed intervals? 

It is submitted that the attitude of some employees to- 
wards “capital”, “dividends”, etc., would be entirely differ- 
ent if the employee stopped to think that his wages of $3.00, 
$4.00 or $5.00 a day, are due to the fact that he is operating 
a powerful machine that has been bought and paid for with 
“capital”; that his production is not due to his own skill 
and power, but to the skill and power of this machine. 

Fellow Rotarians and friends, it is your duty and my 
duty to aid and assist good management in educating em- 
ployees to the fact that only by the assembly, organization 
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and arrangement of a large number of machines is labor 
afforded the fullest employment and the best wages; and 
that this assembly, organization and arrangement of machines 
is due almost wholly and solely to good management. In 
other words, that the increased income of the laborer who 
uses and operates these machines is due not alone to the 
machines but to the foresight and ability of good manage- 
ment, 

The Chief Executive of the United States and his trum- 
peteers tell us about “Social Security” and “Freedom from 
Want” with such fervor that many seem to believe they will 
be fed with manna from heaven, instead of living by the 
sweat of their faces. These preachments, like all other 
“New Deal” philosophies, are predicated on paternalistic 
conceptions—on the idea that the Government is the master 
and the citizen the servant. 

It is a good thing for you to try out some of your own 
common sense on these soothing platitudes. When you are 
told that the “Government” is gding to provide “Social 
Security” and “Freedom from Want”, you should analyze 
this statement by substituting your own name for the word 
“Government”, because, after all, the “Government”, is just 
you and me, and all other “yous” and “mes” in the United 
States. You should also remember, however, that these 
trumpeteers or racketeers who are preaching “Social Se- 
curity” and “Freedom from Want” are making a living, 
spreading this propaganda, and that you and the balance of 
the American citizens are the ones who are paying the fabu- 
lous salaries to these trumpeteers. 

The Chief Executive and his trumpeteers, however, have 
not told you that this “Social Security” and “Freedom from 
Want” is being offered you in exchange for the freedoms 
and rights guaranteed to you by the Constitution. Under 
our Constitution, one does not get rights and freedoms by 
the passage of laws. Every time the Government passes 
another law, it takes away another right or freedom of yours. 

Let’s do a little more analyzing: Social Security is prom- 
ised you on condition that you will be an employee—a ser- 
vant, if you please. I appeal to you and every other indi- 
vidual citizen to make your own analysis of Social Security. 
It is predicated on this theory: Two brothers, John and Jim, 
grow up and John engages in business for himself. The 
Federal Government tells him what wages he must pay, 
how many hours he may work his employees, and then exacts 
a tax, either from his profits or from the capital, to provide 
Social Security, but John can never get any benefit from this 
Social Security because a prerequisite to getting Social Se- 
curity is to show that one has worked as an employee; but, 
the Government says to Jim, if you will hire out as an em- 
ployee and forego the privilege of engaging in business on 
your own account and, as and when you get out of a job and 
make affidavit that you have been an employee—a slave if 
you please—that you are out of a job and cannot get one, 
the Government will hand over to you the money that has 
been extracted from John and from other employers and em- 
ployees. In other words, the advocates of Social Security 
would offer you this stipend in exchange for your surrender 
of the right of private free enterprise. During the present 
war, we have seen the prevailing wage for labor go up by 
very substantial percentages; and, while there are some pri- 
vate enterprises that have made substantial profits and are, 
therefore, able to pay an increased wage for the use of capital, 
there are a great many other private concerns that have 
found it necessary to reduce the wage paid for capital, par- 
ticularly because of the very heavy tax exactions. We have 
also seen things develop, however, to the extent that it is 
exceedingly hazardous for the smaller capitalist to risk his 
money in private enterprise. 


Your own sound, common sense will tell you that if we, 
the American people, persist in exacting a tax from capital 
invested in private enterprise in order to provide social 
security for employees, the hazard for the small capitalist 
will simply be too great; and this small investor must, as a 
matter of self-preservation, hire his money to the Federal 
Government at the low rate of return he receives and, him- 
self, become an employee to the end that, if, as and when he 
is unemployed, he may be able to enjoy “Social Security” by 
nso that he has been an employee, rather than an em- 
ployer. 

If you will fix and keep in mind one fundamental thought, 
it will greatly aid you in appraising all of this “NEW 
DEAL” propaganda: When some well-meaning somebody 
suggests that the Government should always see that every 
man has the opportunity for some work in times of distress, 
just substitute your own name in the place of the word, 
“Government”. Just remember that you and I are the Gov- 
ernment—and all other “yous and Is”. 

While the propaganda originated and disseminated by 
high-ranking officials and politicians is the most persuasive, 
there are many private individuals and/or organizations of 
good standing that are diligently spreading Un-American 
doctrines. 

In New York, there is an organization known as the 
Twentieth Century Fund, and this organization commis- 
sioned one Stuart Chase, who bears some reputation as a 
writer, to make a series of “exploratory reports” on post-war 
problems. Mr. Chase, in one of his reports, says this: 

“The Democracies have got to find a permanent way to 
full employment, and a way to give their citizens a sense 
of function, of belonging to the community.” 

Most assuredly, it would be fine if Almighty God had 
endowed us with the power to provide full time employ- 
ment for the rest of the world, or for any one individual; 
but time is the chief commodity that every human being has 
to market ; and the primary problem of every human being is 
to market profitably enough time to provide support for 
one’s dependents. Some individuals elect to provide their 
own market for their time by engaging in business on their 
own account, while others prefer to let someone else provide 
the market by becoming employees. Sense—managerial 
ability—and capital—are prime factors in the marketing of 
time. Without a rather bounteous supply of both sense 
and capital, there cannot be full time employment. ‘The 
small farmer provides a typical example. The one-horse— 
one-crop farmer can profitably market only about 70 to 75 
days in growing and harvesting a crop of oats; about 75 
to 80 days in growing and harvesting a crop of wheat; about 
85 to 90 days in growing and harvesting a crop of corn; and 
about 105 to 115 days in growing and harvesting a crop of 
cotton. There is 2 differential of five to ten days between 
the one-horse and the two-horse farmer, and a like differ- 
ential between the tenant and land-owner farmer. ‘The 
answer to the problem of the farmer lies in a diversified 
system embracing livestock, hogs, horses, poultry, et cetera. 
And this requires capital and managerial ability. Would 
Mr. Chase provide full time employment for these farmers? 
Suppose Mr. Chase gets the capital with which to provide 
the cattle, hogs, poultry, et cetera, then from what source 
is he going to get the managerial ability? Time and sense 
are God-given talents, and I am still fundamental enough 
to believe that God has given people talents according to 
their respective abilities to use them, and I am still fun- 
damental enough to believe that, if Almighty God did not 
give a man the ability to use these talents, neither the 
President, Mr. Chase, nor any other human being can give 
him the ability to use them, for I do not believe even the 
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President, Mr. Chase or any other brain-truster is equal 
to God. 

All I ask for myself is equality of opportunity—not equal- 
ity of reward. What I ask for myself, I demand for the 
other fellow. 

My friends, everything I have said not only bears directly 
upon employer and employee relationships, but with equal 
force upon your life and mine. Every thinking person knows 
that the American way of life—private free enterprise—is 
on trial at this very moment for its very life; and that our 
Constitution, providing for three co-ordinate, but equal, de- 
partments of Government has been on trial for its life during 
the whole of the present National Administration. Whether 
you are satisfied with our Constitution and the freedoms and 
developments it has brought us, or whether you are a New 
Dealer, is your responsibility and not mine. The President 
of Harvard University in a recent article in the Atlantic 
Monthly appeals for the appearance on the scéne of “the 
American radical.” He then proceeds—“Now, what is this 
American radical to be like—this successor to the men who 
abolished primogeniture at the founding of the Republic, 
who with zest destroyed the Bank of the United States in 
the times of Andrew Jackson? In the first place, he will be 
obviously more indigenous than our friends the European 
radicals or even our friends the American reactionaries. He 
springs from the American soil firm in the belief that every 
man is as good as his neighbor, if not better, and is entitled 
to a real chance for a decent living. Instinctively in the 
early days of the republic, his predecessor supported the ideas 
of Jefferson, as against the more aristocratic and monarchial 
conceptions drawn from Europe. No one needs be told that 
the American radical will be a fanatic believer in equality”. 
I claim the honor of filling this order for “the American 
radical.” 

If you happen to be one who believes that our Constitu- 
tion was bestowed upon the American colonist like God sent 
the manna from heaven, or that it was designed for a par- 
ticular time or particular purpose and is now outmoded, 
may I respectfully submit that you are mistaken. God, 
Gold and Glory were motivating forces in causing our fore- 
fathers to leave a civilized world and families and friends 
to come to the bleak and barren shores of this new world 
and face the savage Indians, disease and want. It was in 
the lives and sacrifices of these men, who, by their mightiness 
of character, and in sweat, blood and tears, molded in this 
wilderness a solid foundation for a solid nation, that Con- 


stitutionism had its origin. But for 180 years, or practically 
three generations, they fought at home and abroad to estab- 
lish, preserve and keep “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness”; and finally and at last it took the bloody American 
Revolution to forge, weld and rivet the Constitution of the 
United States. The triumvirate of God, Gold and Glory 
motivated our forefathers to spill their blood and lay down 
their lives to reserve all power to the people. But Gold and 
Glory have motivated our office-holders, autocrats and bu- 
reaucrats in Washington to usurp this power and take it 
away from the people. These usurpers, as far as I have 
been able to see, have completely left the God of our fore- 
fathers out of their operation. I find no recognition of the 
right of private property, as declared in the Commandment, 
“Thou Shalt Not Steal’; I find no trace of the Parable 
of the Talents; and I find no trace of God’s declaration 
“Ts it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own”; 
and I find no trace of the teaching, “If any man would not 
work, neither should he eat.’’ Rotarians and friends, I beg 
that you do not delude yourselves, for 

“To abandon usurped power, to renounce lucrative error 
are sacrifices which the virtue of individuals has on some 
occasions offered to truth; but from any society of men, no 
such effort can be expected. ‘The corruptions of a society, 
recommended by a common utility and justified by universal 
practice are viewed by members without shame or horror; 
and reformation never proceeds from themselves, but is al- 
ways forced upon them by some foreign hand.” 

Rotarians and friends, much is being said and written 
about post-war planning, but I have today presented to you 
the very first step, for I believe with James B. Conant of 
Harvard University that— 

“Until we settle within the United States our approach 
to such difficult questions as the relation of management and 
labor, and the control and ownership of the tools of pro- 
duction; until we square away on a course that will make 
us both prosperous and free, we shall be irresolute in de- 
ciding our foreign policy.” 

When the Revolution was over, the Colonies were torn 
by strife from within and harassed by creditors from with- 
out, and the Constitution was promulgated and adopted as 
the Great Charter that has safely guided us through wars 
and peace for 156 years. In this hour of peril, I plead 
with you to return to the God and the Constitution of our 
forefathers and render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unte God the things that are God’s. 


Research on Postwar Reconstruction 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC OPINION IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


By DR. SUN FO, President of the Legislative Yuan, China 
Delivered in the Committee on Postwar World Reconstruction, Chungking, January 31, 1943 
[Translated by Ho Shao-ja] 


I, 


T is, we may say, an initial gesture in this State that a 
group of specialists gathers to study the problem of 
Postwar Reconstruction in accordance with schedule. 

The meeting today is, therefore, of utmost significance. The 
Comrades participating in this meeting are, with the exception 
of two gentlemen, members of the staff of the Legislative 
Yuan. The job of the Legislative Yuan is mostly research. 
So it is quite suitable that you gentlemen are to take up this 


task. I hope you all will exercise your genius and wisdom in 
this work in order to bring about a result satisfactory to us. 

The British and Americans often said that the Allied 
Nations have been unprepared for war and that they must 
not be unprepared for peace. As a consequence, both the 
Government and the people of Britain and of America have 
started their study on postwar problems since their nations 
have entered into this war. In Britain and the United States, 
not only individual specialists have published from time to 
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time their opinions on postwar reconstruction in newspapers 
and magazines but also their Governments have set up special 
mechanisms for the reconstruction of the world after the 
conclusion of the war and their private cultural bodies and 
universities have established like organizations. This explains 
that “the restoration of domestic stability and prosperity after 
the war” and “the achievement of lasting world peace after 
the war’ are now the problems over which far-sighted people 
are deeply concerned. 

As the world realizes, China is the nation which loves 
peace most. ‘This is evidenced not only by China’s political 
philosophy that has reigned this State for thousands of years 
but by the history of the amicable relations between China 
and her neighbors in the past several thousand years. With 
her traditional love of peace and with her baptism of the 
THREE PRINCIPLES OF THE PEOPLE in these 50 
years, China will, no doubt, become one of the toughest 
pillars supporting the lasting world peace in the future, and, 
in fact, she has already taken up the task of defending world 
peace.—The fact that China alone has carried on the war 
against Japan for over 4 years is the signal of China’s peace- 
loving spirit. 

On the eve of the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War some 
friendly peoples advised us to exercise our patience for the 
time being in the interest of our country. We were not 
unaware of the heavy cost that we should have to pay in a 
Sino-Japanese war; but for the extinction of the fire of aggres- 
sion and in the defense of world peace, we have but assumed 
our obligations of upholding righteousness in defiance of bitter 
sufferings unprecedented ‘a Chinese history or in the history 
of the world! China’s love of peace and righteousness has 
never been moved by the inducement of selfishness. We do 
esteem our own existence and we are at the same time deeply 
concerned over the existence of mankind as a whole. For the 
salvation of mankind from catastrophe, we have been con- 
tented to face ourselves the catastrophe. We were not indis- 
cernible of our own strength; but we did not wish to abandon 
our mission. Being influenced by the advice of our fore- 
fathers that “even drops of water can possibly form a river,” 
we have, in spite of our low industrial power, started to 
fight for the time of preparation on the part of the anti- 
aggression nations and for the prevention of an unremediable 
situation that would have been created through their then 
hesitancy and inaction. All this is not a self-boasting on our 
part but a fact also admitted by the Allied peoples who have 
realized the significance of the sacrifices we have made. 

Today the World War has reached its turning point. 
The victory of the United Nations is in sight. But how 
to make use of the bitter lessons we have learned in the past 
and how to build up a lasting, worldwide peace have now 
become a grave problem to the peace-loving peoples. If we 
have merely succeeded in checking aggression and if we can- 
not build up a lasting world peace, we have not yet fulfilled 
our obligations of defending peace. The Chinese people have 
sacrificed innumerable lives, blood and flesh in this anti- 
Undoubtedly, they are obligated to make 
further contributions of spirit and genius to the achievement 
of lasting world peace. 

We cannot say definitely that after this war human wis- 
dom will never again be covered by human selfishness, 
which, as history explains, leaves room for war. But 
progress is, we may say, the ironic rule of human history. 
To push forward the mankind of today to the road to 
progress is the duty of each member of this generation and 
also the privilege of each member of this generation. Since 
we are sensible of our duty to postwar reconstructions, our 
contribution thereto, if any, even small, would be of some 
significance. 


II. 

In view of the difficulties in transportation, we cannot 
read in full some of the articles by the Europeans and Ameri- 
cans on postwar reconstruction. As far as I know there are 
people who make candid judgment of the world affairs and 
uphold justice. But there are, on the contrary, people who 
have been influenced by their selfishness and their old tradi- 
tional prejudice. In the not distant past I published in the 
newspaper an article entitled “A Dangerous Thought on 
Postwar Reconstruction” in which their arguments were 
discussed and which, I presume, you all have read over. 
Recently I read the book review on the book by Prof. 
Spykman of Yale University entitled “America’s Strategy 
in World Politics” from which I learn that he advocates 
postwar peace be built on the basis of a new equilibrium. 
His general idea is: The present unification of China, the 
United States, Britain and Soviet Union is based on a 
temporarily common interest. They entertain their respec- 
tive aims in the war. As a consequence, they will certainly 
depart one another after the conclusion of the war. For this 
reason, he urges that the United States must in time think 
of her own interest from the standpoint of realism. A 
powerful China is, in his eyes, as dangerous to America as 
a powerful Japan. So after the defeat of Japan, help must 
be rendered to her in order to restore her military strength. 
This will put China and Japan in a rivalry position in 
which they watch each other. Then the Far Eastern peace 
will be maintained. And European tranquility will, he feels, 
be achieved only through a new equilibrium between Soviet 
Union and Germany. He also warned his fellow-country- 
men with an old proverb that ally today would become enemy 
tomorrow. 

You all, no doubt, know that the so-called new equili- 
brium is but an old song. It is only the repetition of the 
advocacy of the German geopoliticians. However, we cannot 
ignore the consequence of Spykman’s statement. He is the 
chief of the Institute of International Studies of the Yale 
University. Both the Yale and the Harvard universities 
play an important role in American politics. His argument 
for realism would possibly have some effect. 

Of course, in America there are many people whose 
opinion is in absolute contrast of Spykman’s. Prof. Peffer 
of Columbia University is, for instance, the most prominent 
one. In his book entitled “Prerequisites to Peace in the Far 
East,” he strongly objects to equilibrium. He finds that only 
through the existence of a powerful China can Far Eastern 
peace be maintained. Taking the American continent for 
example, he said that with the existence of the powerful 
United States, the nations in the two Americas live to- 
gether peacefully. The East and West Association directed 
by Miss Pearl Buck has published many articles against 
Spykman’s theory. In addition, I recently read a book by 
Prof. Carr of Britain entitled “Conditions of Peace.” His 
opinion on postwar reconstruction is impartial and even, in 
part, in consonance with the fundamental spirit of the 
THREE PRINCIPLES OF THE PEOPLE. 

As we study the problem of Postwar Reconstruction, we 
must, I feel, pay attention to the public opinion of the 
foreign nations in this respect. We must support the 
statements impartial and denounce those fallacious, particu- 
larly those harmful to China. I deplore the indifference 
of our culturists to the problem, especially the inaction of 
the governmental bodies concerned. And our organizations 
situate on foreign soil do not take much interest in the ac- 
quisition of this material to meet the needs of their home. 

As we know, the public opinion of a democratic State 
usually affects its national policy. Once a fallacious argu- 
ment has developed into a public opinion, even the wise 
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principal of the Government can hardly regulate it within 
a short space of time. The history of America’s participation 
in this war is the best explanation in this regard. 

President Roosevelt is, as a matter of fact, a far-sighted 
statesman. As far back as in October, 1937 he delivered 
his famous Chicago speech in which he urged to do away 
with the hysteria of aggression in order to save world peace. 
He has realized that in the world politics today the United 
States can, by no means, keep herself away from entangle- 
ment. However, the American public opinion was then 
influenced by isolationism. After the publication of his 
speech President Roosevelt was attacked almost by the whole 
of the public opinion of his country. He could not take any 
counter-action but kept quiet for some time. The Neutrality 
Bill he then submitted was put aside by the Congress. In 
the summer of 1940 when France collapsed there were only 
360,000 regulars in the United States Army. The American 
Conscription Bill was not passed by the Congress until Sep- 
tember, 1940. 

The foresight of President Roosevelt, for instance, was 
not accepted by his people before it had conquered a lot of 
difficulties. From this we may realize that we cannot ignore 
the influence of the public opinion in its national policy. 

It was so powerful in the past and it would not be entirely 
different in the future. I therefore urge that we must not 
ignore the effect of the opinion of the British and American 
peoples on postwar reconstruction. If the idea like that of 
Spykman were to develop into such a strong public opinion 
as to affect the national policy of a State, the postwar world 
and the present world situation as well will be put in a 
clearly dangerous position which even the most inferior artist 
can depict easily. 

If the arguments of the so-called realists do affect the 
Allied international policy, the situation, I think, will pos- 
sibly be: In Europe, the Russo-German War be put in 
stagnancy in which neither will win, thus giving the third 
selfish Power or Powers a free hand to settle the struggle 
in its or their own interest. Recently I heard a strange 
argument that there is no need to open a second front before 
the Soviet Union has won her decisive victory. This is, 
perhaps, the deduction of Spykmanism. In Pacific, support 
to China must be continued; otherwise the equilibrium 
cannot be maintained. But serious consideration must be 
given to the advocacy by the far-sighted statesmen of the 
Allies, of most urgent aid to China in order to strengthen 
her offensive strength, as such aid must be dictated by the 
needs of equilibrium. After the conclusion of this war, the 
old system of balance of power is, of course, to be restored. 
Everything is to be based on self-interest. When we move 
against A, we may, in our own interest, take B as our ally 
and vice-versa.—This is the dogma of equilibrium! 

To care exclusively for one’s own interest is, no doubt 
a wisdom, in the eyes of somebody. But can it secure a 
lasting world peace after the war? No, because it is only a 
repetition of the old play! 

The characteristic of human progress is human’s avoidance 
of the repetition of its failure. Had the aforesaid equilib- 
rium secured lasting world peace, the present war would 
not have happened. If the equilibrium as discussed above 
were translated into reality, the blood shed by our fighters 
and by those of our Allies will be rendered senseless, the 
sacrifices made by the peoples of the world will be wasted 
and the ideal of the great statesmen will become but a cloud 
of smoke in the air. 

III. 


China does not cherish such thought. Our aim is very 
simple. We exclusively hope for our peaceful contacts with 
all peoples of the world as I have stated above. 


To speak in concrete terms, we earnestly hope that we 
will permanently maintain our unity with our great Allies, 
Britain, the United States and Soviet Union to exercise 
unreservedly the spirit of the Atlantic Charter in the estab- 
lishment of peaceful relations between the nations in the Far 
East. As regards Japan, there are two alternatives in our 
ideal. The first course is: The Big Four jointly reform 
the Japan now under the rule of her militarists into a 
democratic Japan and invite her to join the Democracies 
Bloc on the basis of equality so as to maintain the lasting 
peace in the Far East through collective security. Should 
this be found inapplicable, we shall pursue the second course: 
To annihilate Japan’s forces completely and to prevent her 
forever from becoming the disaster to peace. 

Ideal is always opposed by extreme realists. If and 
when the state of affairs develops to the degree which 
forces us to abandon our ideal, we will but, also, pursue a 
course of “realism” which is open to us. It is: Firstly, in 
consideration of geographic factor we will unite closely with 
Soviet Union to stabilize the tranquility in the Far East 
and to prevent the rebirth of Militaristic Japan; secondly, 
we will possibly unite with defeated Japan and the Japanese 
people who have been seriously menaced by their militarists’ 
aggression policy. 

Our “realism” is also simple, because we merely aim at 
our own security and peace. However, this “realism’’ is, 
in fact, not our free wish, because we fully understand that 
“realism” is absolutely not the instrument that would build 
up a lasting world peace but is a road to failure. 

We have in this war received from our Allied peoples 
enthusiastic encouragement and material support to which 
we are permanently grateful. But I must state with frank- 
ness that there still exist some isolationism from the stand- 
point of postwar world reconstruction ideal, because there 
are, as mentioned in my recent speeches, some persons in the 
Allies imagining that a powerful China would possibly 
become a menace to the world. Here I recollect the proverb 
that a man who had once been bit by a snake is afraid even 
of a rope when it comes into his sight. As a matter of fact, 
a rope cannot bite anybody. His fear is but the result of his 
nervousness. 

After the conclusion of World War I, the Western 
scholars like Wells, Laski and Russell were anxious over the 
uneasiness arising out from the guiding principle of the 
Western politics and paid close attention to the Chinese 
political philosophy. They are the men who wish and can 
realize China’s good traditional thought although their judg- 
ment is, in some cases, not right. However, their feeble 
voice was overwhelmed by the flood of chaos. At present, 
China’s spirit is, in the eyes of the Westerners, still a 
mystery.—Of course, we ourselves are principally responsible 
for this state of affairs. 

Now let me take advantage of this opportunity to speak 
a word to the peoples of our Allies: If the enterprise of 
peace after this war does not respect the idea of China who 
possesses 1/5 of the total population of the world, or if 
China is deprived of her chance to participate, on the basis 
of absolute equality, in this enterprise, the foundation of 
this enterprise will certainly not be very healthy. This is 
not only China’s ideology toward the interest of the world 
but a simple arithmetic. I speak this word not only in the 
interest of China alone but also in that of lasting world 
peace. 

IV. 


In closing, I wish to express my personal opinion in brief 
on the principle of Postwar Reconstruction for your refer- 
ence. 
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Above all, the Postwar World must, in my opinion, be 
based on equality among nations. If in that world will 
still exist conquerors and conquered nations, the struggle 
between the conquerors themselves and the hatred and en- 
mity between the conquerors and conquered nations can 
never be removed. In this situation, the realization of last- 
ing world peace is unimaginable. To build up a new world 
after this war and to establish lasting peace of mankind, 
we must thoroughly eliminate the racial prejudice of the 
Axis Powers and thoroughly materialize the principle of 
national freedom and equality as stipulated in the Atlantic 
Charter. ‘The advanced nations must, in the spirit of 
equality, render the backward nations help in order to enable 
them to climb up to the level of world civilization within 
the shortest possible movement. Christ teached man to love 
his neighbor as dearly as he loves himself. This is an axiom 
of dealings between man and man and particularly the 
maxim of contacts between nation and nation! History tells 
us that anyone who attempts to build up his own prosperity 
at the expense of others will at last be punished with suffer- 
ings. The approaching collapse of the Axis Powers is the 
explanation of this truth. 

Moreover, the Postwar World must, I feel, be based on 
the happy livelihood of mankind as a whole. There are two 
tasks in this regard which we must accomplish. Firstly, to 
promote the standard of living of the peoples of all nations, 
or, in other words, to enable every nation to develop evenly 
in various fields of its national economy. Secondly, not to 
emphasize production alone but to emphasize the adjustment 
between consumption and distribution. The reason for this 
is very simple and clear. If consumption and distribution 
do not meet and if there is over production, it will result 
in internal uneasiness and, inevitably in external encroach- 
ment. If a nation does not develop evenly in various fields of 
its national economy, it would easily become the aim of 
external encroachment.—lIn these circumstances, we can, 
by no means, prevent the spread of the hysteria of war. On 
the contrary, if all nations will develop evenly in various 


fields of their national economy in which consumption and 
distribution meet, it will certainly promote the standard of 
living of mankind as a whole and achieve the peaceful eco- 
nomic collaboration between nations. For instance, if China’s 
postwar economic reconstruction were built on the basis of 
the LIVELIHOOD (embodied in the THREE PRINCI- 
PLES OF THE PEOPLE), the Chinese livelihood will be 
promoted beyond doubt; when China’s national economy 
develops evenly in various fields, China not only will not 
readopt her close-door policy but will extend her economic 
relations with the economically advanced nations. There- 
fore, in postwar reconstruction, we must, I feel, extirpate 
such thoughts as the “endemic economy” of Nazi Germany 
and the “industrial Japan and agricultural China” of Mili- 
taristic Japan. Because these thoughts are irreconcilable 
with the happy livelihood of mankind. Because these 
thoughts will surely cause a nation to ignore the adjustment 
between consumption and distribution and will surely cause 
a nation to obstruct the economic development of other 
nations by its own economic potency. 

The principal causes of the failure of the peace after the 
First World War is, as I find from my survey thereof, the 
absence of the two fundamental principles mentioned above. 
As I have said, the characteristic of human progress is 
human’s avoidance of the repetition of its failure. There- 
fore, in research on postwar reconstruction we must strictly 
adhere to the principle stated above. 

I have also stated that we cannot say definitely that after 
this war human wisdom will never again be covered by 
human selfishness, which, as history explains, leaves room 
for war. But to push forward the mankind of today to the 
road to progress is the duty as well as the privilege of every- 
body. We cannot predict that whether the conclusion of 
our research on Postwar Reconstruction will be accepted by 
the world or not. But we are obligated to exercise our great- 
est efforts in this direction. I therefore hope that you all will 
not take this task as a common thing, and I wish this Com- 
mittee a distinguished success. 


Australia in the Post-War World 


CLEAR THE SKY SO WE MAY SET OUR COURSE 
By DR. H. C. COOMBS, Director General of Post-War Reconstruction in Australia 
Delivered Before the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, New York City. May 6, 1943 


FEEL that a very great privilege is being extended to 

me to address so old and so fine an institution as this 

Chamber. I was interested to hear that this body is 
no less than 175 years old. It is older than the country 
from which I come. When this Chamber was carrying out 
its first activities, Australia was completely unsettled by 
white people. I think it is worth-while bearing in mind 
when you come to hear something of the work we have to 
do, that we are a young people conscious of our youth, and 
conscious of the dependence which goes with youth. 

First, I would like to deliver to you a message from Dr. 
Evatt, our Foreign Minister, who is heading the mission 
here of which I am a member. He asked me to express to 
you his regret that he was not able to meet you, and to 
give you, on his behalf, the good will of the Australian 
Government and the Australian people. 

As your Chairman has said, I am concerned with the 
problems which the war is creating, but which will have 
to be solved after the war. It is an odd thing that great 
men seem to have had something to say on almost every 


subject, but I must confess that I was surprised to discover 
only yesterday that Abraham Lincoln said: “Reconstruction 
is a more difficult and a more dangerous task than either 
construction or destruction.” I personally, at any rate, am 
very conscious of the difficulties and the dangers which lie 
ahead of my country, and, I think, of your country, in the 
post-war period. 

We see reconstruction as a two-fold job. It is firstly to 
swing our economy back to the purposes of peace, and 
secondly to give effect to those aspirations for which this 
war has been fought. These two purposes, of course, 
represent the problem of reconstruction not only in our 
country but in all countries of the United Nations. 

The problem of the transition back to peace will be no 
easy one in Australia. Over a period of three and a half 
years, we have struggled to divert to war purposes every 
atom of our resources which can be so diverted, to change 
the structure of our economy, to eliminate the non-essentials, 
to restrict and control private activity, to guide and direct 
it so that every ounce of available resources in manpower, 
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in equipment, and in materials is serving the vital purpose 
of winning the war. 

We take, I think, justifiable pride in the achievements 
which have been the result of that policy. Australia has 
a population, men, women and children, between the ages 
of 14 and 65, of only 5,000,000. Not less than 68 per 
cent of the people within those ages, including women and 
children, are engaged in the armed forces, in munitions 
production, or in other work directly or indirectly associated 
with the war. 

We have, for instance, more than 700,000 men and women 
enlisted in our armed forces. That figure, to an American 
audience, perhaps sounds very small. It may put it in better 
proportions if I tell you that that is the equivalent, on a 
population basis, of armed forces for this country of 
14,000,000. 

Before the war we were relatively an unindustrialized 
country. The total factory employment in Australia before 
the war was about a little over 500,000 people. ‘Today we 
have 500,000 people engaged in war factories alone, factories 
producing munitions and other equipment for war. That 
has been achieved only by cutting down very severely on 
the production of goods for civilian purposes. Whereas 
before the war 500,000 of our people were engaged in 
factories producing for civilian purposes, that figure now 
has been cut to less than 200,000. 

Three out of every five of our workers previously en- 
gaged in factory production for civilian purposes have been 
transferred over to war purposes, and for each three of 
those we have found two additional people to throw into 
factory production for war. 

That, then, is very broadly a picture of our economy 
now, the way our resources are distributed. That distribu- 
tion has not been achieved without hardship. Our people 
are facing every day shortages and in many cases complete 
absence of goods which they have, over a long period of 
years, taken as normal. We are faced with food shortages, 
some of them acute. 

Many classes, for instance, of basic foodstuffs are so 
heavily demanded now, both for our exports to maintain 
the food supplies in the United Kingdom, for our armed 
forces and for the American forces, not only in Australia 
but in the South and Southwest Pacific, that many of those 
foodstuffs have completely disappeared from the civilian life. 

We have a clothing rationing scheme which limits very 
severely the purchases of clothing by individuals. Some idea 
of the severity of that rationing can be obtained from the 
fact that it takes more than a third of your annual supplies 
of coupons to purchase a suit of clothes. It takes more than 
a third to purchase an overcoat. Few people are in position 
to buy more than one pair of shoes in a year on the coupons 
that they have. The scheme has weighed with considerable 
weight particularly on those classes of the community who 
did not have good stocks of clothing when rationing was 
introduced. : 

I tell you these things to give you some impression of the 
way we have recast our economy and concentrated our 
energies in one direction, to illustrate the problem of diver- 
sion which we are going to face in the post-war period. 
We have more than 700,000 people in the armed forces; we 
have more than 700,000 people engaged on direct war 
work of other sorts. Something has to be done to swing 
those people back to other jobs. We are tackling it in a 
number of ways. 

Firstly, from the point of view of the servicemen them- 
selves, we have already enacted a comprehensive plan for 
pensions, for those who are affected physically by their parti- 
cipation in the war for medical aid, and for general rehabili- 


tation. Under this plan, very large numbers of our armed 
forces will be eligible for various types of vocational training. 

During the war the Government has found it necessary 
to set up a comprehensive vocational training scheme for 
the purpose of training people who previously worked in 
peacetime jobs, or did not work at all, to take up work 
necessary for the war. ‘That machinery of training is now 
being examined or overhauled, and adapted so that it will 
be directed towards training people for peacetime functions, 
functions which we expect to require more manpower in 
the post-war period than they did before the war. 

We have also, during the war, set up an organization 
for directing labor into the channels where it is necessary. 
It was a new thing to Australia to have to establish a 
government placement organization but we are hoping that 
it will be capable of being adapted to the problem of the 
post-war period, that it will be the machinery through which 
this million and a half men and women will pass, to ease 
their movement back into normal peacetime occupations. 

We are trying to prepare plans for the orderly demobili- 
zation of our soldiers, so that they will not be released too 
quickly or in categories where they can not be readily ab- 
sorbed. This is not easy. It is a pleasant pastime to sit in a 
study or in an office and work out ideal principles upon which 
demobilization should proceed. Unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately the soldiers themselves have very definite ideas 
about demobilization policy. In the last war very elaborate 
plans were worked out for releasing men according to 
previously determined plans, but the men at that time said, 
“First in, first out,” and “First in, first out” it was, what- 
ever the experts said. 

So we are trying to take into account, at the present 
time, what it is the men themselves want. We are placing 
the issues before them in various ways, through their publi- 
cations, through pamphlets or speakers, and attempting to 
give them some instruction about the problems involved, so 
that when they make up their minds about the way they 
want to be demobilized it will be a decision based upon 
understanding of the problems, and will be perhaps easier 
for us to implement. 

That is, then, the way that we are trying to tackle the 
problem from the point of view of the individual. On the 
other hand, we hope to be able to create economic conditions 
generally in which there will be jobs for these men. That is 
the more general issue, to which I will come back in a 
moment. Before that I want to refer to the fact that we 
have a demobilization problem in our factories just as we 
have in our manpower. 

As we have increased our industrial manpower, so we have 
increased our industrial equipment. In Government-owned 
factories and annexes alone we have somewhere between 
$200,000,000 and $250,000,000 worth of machinery and 
equipment (and that is a big figure for Australia) which is 
suited to the production of things like machines, machine 
tools, engineering products, chemicals, all of which we in 
Australia have never made before. 

What do we aim to do with this equipment? Can we 
turn it over to peacetime jobs? One of the problems, of 
course, which we will have to face is the problem of costs. 
In wartime, costs become a secondary factor. If we want 
air planes, and the only way we can get them physically is 
by making them ourselves, then we must make them, cost 
what they may; but when the post-war period comes we will 
have to face the issue of whether, by swinging this equipment 
over to peacetime jobs in Australia, we will not be attempt- 
ing to establish industries which have no economic future 
in the long run. That is a very difficult problem politically 
and administratively, because, as you will realize, it is diffi- 
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cult to discard, to write off equipment which you have built 
up over a period of years. 

These are, so to speak, the more specific problems of 
demobilization, of the transition from war to peace. I 
believe that our success in solving them turns primarily upon 
how well we manage the major task of building an expand- 
ing economy in which our resources will be generally fully 
employed and progress maintained. 

To establish an expanding economy with resources fully 
employed is a problem which, if it is solved, will be solved 
in different ways in different countries. Every country has 
its own economic traditions, and their solutions will be in- 
fluenced by those traditions. 

The Australian economic tradition differs somewhat from 
that of America, so far as I am able to interpret it in the 
shori time that I have been here. 

We in Australia are a very undoctrinaire people. We 
hear arguments about the relative merits of private enter- 
prise on the one hand and public activity on the other, and 
I think I am right in saying that to the Australian the 
argument seems somewhat academic. We have no prefer- 
ence, so to speak, for one or the other. We find private 
enterprise does certain jobs very well; others perhaps not 
quite so well. We find that there are certain things that 
public activity does admirably; some that it does badly, 
and our approach to this problem is pragmatic, experimental. 
Where we have tried certain avenues of public activity and 
found failures we have on the whole been willing to discard 
our failures. I think the general tenor of public opinion in 
Australia at the present time is that in the post-war period 
public activity will play a larger part in our economy than 
it has done in the past. 

The people of Australia, for instance, look in the post-war 
period for such things as planned housing, for the provision 
of community facilities, schools, libraries, hospitals, health 
centers, and playing fields, for the modernization and exten- 
sion of our transport system, for regional developmental pro- 
jects which will decentralize our community and bring some 
of the amenities of the city to country dwellers. These 
things many people in Australia feel can be done effectively 
in Australia, at any rate, only by public authorities, and that 
public authorities will play an important part in the planning 
and carrying out of those projects. 

We are attempting, therefore, to plan for an orderly 
development of our economic resources, and for a continuous 
improvement in the environment in which the common life 
of our people is lived. 

While this plan is designed primarily to give effect to the 
hopes and ambitions of our people, it will, it is hoped, be 
capable of adjustment so that it will fit in with the fluctua- 
tions from time to time of private activity, so that our 
physical and manpower resources will be continuously and 
profitably employed so far as intelligent cooperation between 
private enterprise and government activity can achieve this 
result. 

This, in the economic sense, is our program of recon- 
struction: to change over as smoothly as we can to a peace- 
time economy directed towards the achievement of the 
economic objectives set out in the Atlantic Charter, freedom 
from want; a freedom which we believe is not merely nega- 
tive. We seek a freedom which offers positive opportunity 
for economic advancement, opportunity for a fuller life, for 
collective and for individual adventure. 

The program that I have outlined to you has been stated 
primarily in terms of our own internal economy. This does 
not mean that we believe that we can go our own way with- 
out consideration for the rest of the world. As I said at 
the outset of my remarks, we are very conscious of our 


youth and our dependence. Our capacity to carry out 
this program, and the level of prosperity and standard of 
living at which it can be carried out, are dependent upon 
our relations with the rest of the world. 

Australia is very sensitive to economic changes in other 
parts of the world. A large part of our production is for 
export, and our exports consist primarily of goods the pro- 
duction of which fluctuates very widely from year to year 
with seasonal conditions. Droughts, or “bad years,” as we 
call them, are a normal part of our life. We reckon on one 
bad year in five, sometimes more, and the whole of our 
economy, our financial and other economic institutions are 
designed to take the shock of those bad years and to ease 
their effect on the economic life of our people. 

Consequently, both because of the hazards of nature, and 
because of fluctuations in export prices, we find that one of 
the most important factors in determining the level of pros-. 
perity in our country is beyond our control. When export 
income is high, other incomes in Australia are high; there 
is good employment, and business is profitable. When export 
income is low, the reverse is true, and we face depression 
and unemployment. 

It is natural that the demand for our exports depends 
upon the economic conditions in the rest of the world. When 
business is profitable, when employment is high in the United 
States, in the United Kingdom, and in other major economic 
countries of the world, we can sell our exports and we can 
sell them at prices which pay us to produce them. There- 
fore, we are vitally concerned with the level of economic 
activity in this country, as well as in other major countries. 

I would say, too, that that is not a one-way traffic; just 
as we sell exports profitably when your employment and 
economic activity is high, so, too, we buy from this country 
and other countries in the years when activity and employ- 
ment are high in Australia. There is a direct relationship 
between the level of our imports, our purchases in other 
countries, and the level of employment and incomes in our 
own country. 

It is important to realize that economic conditions are 
not merely the concern of the country in which those condi- 
tions exist. They are the concern of every other country 
in the world. We are not merely interested in the level of 
activity in this country, but, to some extent, we are depend- 
ent on it, and we feel therefore that this country has a 
responsibility not merely to its own people to maintain a 
high level of economic activity and employment, but a 
responsibility also to us and to the other parts of the world. 

We think it is important that those people in the United 
States who make decisions in the field of economic activity, 
businessmen, bankers, public servants, political leaders, 
should be aware that the economic policy, economic activity 
of the United States are no longer matters of merely 
domestic concern. The United States in the post-war period 
will more than any other single country determine the 
economic background against which we will play our parts. 

Upon what you do depends whether we will be able to 
achieve the things that we desire. I think there is an increas- 
ing awareness in this country of that responsibility. It is 
an awareness which shows itself in a greater willingness 
to participate in international collaboration, both political 
and economic. It shows itself in a willingness to conclude 
trade treaties which are of mutual benefit both to this 
country and to the countries with whom they are concluded. 
In this new enthusiasm for international collaboration there 
is a danger that it will be forgotten that the most important 
international results will come from action in the domestic 
field. Much as we desire to see improved international 
economic relations, through a relaxation of those trade bar- 
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riers and restrictions which have so dampened down the 
economic development in the international field in the pre- 
war period, we feel that that desire will remain a desire 
unless there is a high level of activity and employment in the 
countries concerned. 

As a political fact, I think I can say that when we have 
an economic situation which can be summed up in the words 
“full employment,” people are prepared to look at, tolerantly, 
questions of modification of trade restrictions in the interest 
of better international relations. However, once employ- 
ment with its waste of resources, develops on any substantial 
scale—and I think this is true not only of our people but 
of the people of many countries of the world—once unem- 
ployment develops, then no restriction on trade is too 
severe, whatever ill effects it might have on other countries 
of the world, and no relaxation, however mild and however 
obviously beneficial in the general sense, is practicable. 

Economic security is, I believe, one of the things which 
individuals and nations place first, and when that security 
is threatened, there is a tendency for them to become increas- 
ingly selfish in their international relations. It is for that 
reason that we look, in the hope of an improvement of 
international economic relations, first of all to the creation 
internally in the major countries of the world of a condition 
of economic activity which will make possible a relaxation of 
those barriers and an improvement in the level of prosperity 
right through the world. 


Without that, we feel that our talk of lower trade barriers 
may well remain in the field of academic discussion. 

I would like to conclude, therefore, by emphasizing our 
point of view. We are dependent to a degree which it is 
dificult for an American to understand upon the rest of 
the world. We are conscious of that dependence, and we 
look to you for help; but the nature of the help is such that 
it can be given not so much in the international field alone 
but primarily here in your own country. 

There is in New Zealand, a neighbor of ours, a very 
fine old folk tale about a Maori warrior who was caught at 
sea in a small boat. A storm blew up, the sky became over- 
cast, and the wind grew wild and the seas mountainous. 
He feared whether he could survive, and he decided to pray. 
We feel in Australia and in New Zealand that his prayer 
is rather fine. He prayed, not for the abating of the storm 
or the dying down of the winds. He prayed that the sky 
might clear so that he could see the stars to steer by. 

He didn’t want help; he just wanted a chance. What we 
ask is just that. The conditions in which we will have to 
work in the post-war period will be made by you. We ask 
that you will make conditions which will give us a chance 
to fight our own battles and work out our own solutions 
to our own problems. 

Note: Dr. Coombs wished it noted that the opinions 
expressed are his own and not necessarily those of the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


Our Flag 


PROGRESS THROUGH COMPETITION 


By LT. COL. BERNARD A. BROWN, Assistant Judge Advocate 
Delivered at Flag Day Exercises, Sioux City, Iowa, June 14, 1943 


his mind, stretched the blue expanse of the Pacific. 

He crouched there, on that hot little isl——crouched 
in the bush. The flies crawled over him. He thought not 
to brush them off,—for such thoughts do not occur to bar- 
barians. 

Suddenly, the mosquito he’d heard, so quickly developed 
into a wasp—then into a roar—a new,—and a terrifying 
roar—that he leapt from out the bush,—and spun about. 
The air became drenched with sound ;—furtively he sought 
—East, West, North, and South,—he spun again, and ran 
in circles like a jackal—for jackal-like it did not occur to 
him to look up. It was more with relief than with shock 
that he heard a crunching splash behind him. Whirling, he 
saw that a great grey bird had smack the water and burst 
into a thousand pieces of a thousand different shapes. 

As he looked he leapt, and leaping,—stared from behind 
the brush. Staring with intensity he saw the shattered 
airship sink from sight. 

He reported to his tribe that he had seen a miracle. 

And they, to a child, repaired to the water’s edge. “Noth- 
ing remained. Round the scene of that colossal wreck, 
boundless and bare, the lone and moving waves stretched 
away.” 

But wait: a bit of flotsam had washed ashore. The chief 
barbarian inspected it,—and announcing “it is only a scrap 
of cloth, it is nothing” cast it back into the sea. 

To barbarians, to those upon whom, with impunity, flies 
do crawl, to those who never think of looking up, it was 
only a scrap of cloth. It was nothing. 


BRi== D the reach of his eye, beyond the scope of 


But to us it is everything. For upon that bit of cloth 
four words symbolically appeared: “Nyle Kinick, All- 
American.” 

To bushmen, the report was of no consequence, and was 
indifferently reported ; but American reporters raced to say: 
“Phi Beta Kappa, All-American, hero of thousands, once 
again he flew above the line, not on the gridiron, but on 
Guadalcanal—not with a ball but with a bomb. Once more 
he was typical—American youth, at its best, in action.” 
For he, Nyle Kinick, University of Iowa, was a symbol in 
himself. Symbolically a national, American, product, dedi- 
cated to the preservation of America, and to the emancipa- 
tion of the world. 

For that cause he fought, and for it he died. 

Nyle Kinick is dead, but his spirit lives—as lives the 
spirit of every American youth today who has given in the 
service of his country. 

Him, as a symbol, we need not study,—him we need only 
commemorate,—for he was of our soil, of our time, and of 
our spirit. He was 20th Century Young America. We knew 
him as we know ourselves. 

When Justice Holmes once said, “We live by symbols,”— 
he did not mean human symbols alone. Today we have met 
to honor a non-human symbol—but nonetheless—one most 
humane—a symbol, like Nyle, nurtured of our time, of our 
place, and of our spirit,—yet older and more complex. We 
are here for its commemoration, but for that purpose we 
must study it as well. 

To a bushman, to one content with a life among flies, it 
would be but a bit of “colored cloth, a small thing”—to 
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a. American it has become—and is rapidly becoming for the 
world—a symbol rich in significance, bright in hope and 
powerful in promise. In one respect the barbarian was right 
—it is a miracle—to those who don’t understand. 

A miracle, for it has denied, for more than one hundred 
and sixty years, what was theretofore considered an immut- 
able law of nature—FORCE. In Europe, FORCE, 
formerly respected elsewhere, still dominates political 
thought: abroad it is the popular belief that no nation can 
withstand the rigors of war when established on a founda- 
tion of fellowship and trust. 

In Europe, and in Japan, such a belief is considered con- 
trary to the very course of nature;—and of course any 
exception to the uniformity of natural law—the halting of 
the sun in the sky,—the separation of the waters in the sea, 
and a century and a half of trust and fellowship in govern- 
ment,—is a miracle. To those whose history has been one 
stream of death, doubt, and destruction, our American 
“Peace and Plenty” is manifestly a miracle of mankind. 

Well, at that,—just 'sok about you. Figuratively, take 
a globe of the world,—spin it,—poke your finger down. Do 
it again, and again, and once again. Every time you spin it 
your finger will point to a spot where there is imprisonment, 
or hate, or famine, or fear. 

Unless you touch America. 

Spin that globe again, and again stop it with your finger. 
Sixty-six times out of a hundred you will point to a spot 
where men sleep on the ground, for today two-thirds of the 
world still sleeps on the ground. Sixty-six times out of a 
hundred you will point to a spot where men, once in the 
dark will so remain. For more than two-thirds of the world 
has never even seen an electric light. Spin and touch, spin 
and touch, and always you will point to where misery is 
victor over man. 

Unless you touch America. 

Touch her, and you touch that land that has the most in 
luxury—over seventy percent of the silk of the world; the 
most in convenience—over 60% of the world’s telephones; 
and the most in commercial power—for instance, we have 
80° of all the motor transportation in the world, and this 
for us, 8% of the world population. From the point of view 
of material wealth, we are the monarchs. Our flag flies over 
the strongest, happiest and richest nation ever created by man. 

These things have made us the subject of universal envy. 
Because of material things we are called the Miraculous 
Americans. 

But it is not these things by which we achieve greatness— 
they are but like the leaves on the tree that reflect the 
symmetry and beauty of the tree itself. The greatness of 
our land is not in its products, but in the process by which we 
achieve those products. 

The means of our attainment: the use of freedom at her 
best, the ease of worship, the right to speak and read, and 
to think as we wish; the right to win,—and as a famed 
Missouri Senator once said: “the inalienable right of every 
American to make a fool of himself after his own fashion”— 
the use of these means, the exercise of these rights, these are 
some of the purposes for which our Flag stands as a symbol. 

Dark depressions, death, and doubt—those old shadows 
have so clouded the Japanese and German thought that as 
nations they have emphasized wealth to the exclusion of 
individual happiness and national peace. They have devel- 
oped a warped political perspective—they look to the factor- 
ies, the gold, and the ships. We know that it is not the 
fruits of our labor themselves, but the pattern in which we 
labored, that constitutes the soul of this great Nation. 

This wealth of nations we attained through the use of 
group action in a tolerant way. Religious and_ political 


creeds were allowed free play. Desires of minority factions 
were heard and heeded. They had a voice in the land. 
Axis nations feared to hear when the people spoke, especially 
if their voices came in a chorus. And so they outlawed 
social organization—significantly at the outset of their 
treacherous careers. It was “Nazi or nothin’.” And so 
lacking the benefit of knowing what their people want, their 
communities remain impoverished through failure of the 
fraternal benefits of an Elks Lodge, the good cheer and aid 
sprung from a Gold Star Mothers League, or the wholesome 
influence of the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts. They fail 
to recognize these values as the values, the very values that 
make the home priceless—and that instill a spirit into the 
soldiers abroad, and into those soldiers at home who remain 
in civilian clothes. To them—to the Nazis and the Japs, 
it fails to register that hearts are sore and need comfort. 
Such thoughts do not occur to barbarians. 

Through freedom for the individual, and the group, our 
envied goal is attained. The vehicle in which we ride is 
called “Democracy’—the simple mechanism of a humble 
mind. And in that vehicle we press forward to yet greater 
days, and from that vehicle we struggle with those who 
would block our path and who would wreck our career. 
It is the greatest governmental vehicle ever driven by man. 
Let’s look at it. 

Above the hood is the name, not in letters, but in design. 
It is a clever symbol—rectangular in shape—and colored? 
Red, white, and blue. 

The motive power of this car, as I have said, is called 
“Democracy”—democracy,—a_ changing form of human 
management that places a minimum of limitation on social 
action. 

It is by nature a sort of a set of rules for the race. It 
says “No tripping, no boxing in, stay in your own lane, and 
run as you will.” 

The results have been splendid ;—new ideas have flowed 
into the Forum in a Niagara of abundance. There they are 
analyzed and accepted,—and with newly accepted ideas come 
change ;—Progress, in the nature of things, exists only with 
change. In a democracy to begin with, we assume that better 
things will come. We open the track to the new runners ;— 
we welcome them; we seek new forms and styles of action, 
for through competition we seek improvement, and are wil- 
ling to change, and so willing to progress. 

At this very point we maintain a bright and distinct 
cleavage with foreign thought. Japan does not want new 
ideas; the track is closed to the rest of the human race. 
Japan has known the one answer—FORCE—known it for 
thousands of years. And her people stab backs,—devour 
human rights. 

It is peculiarly true of German philosophers that that 
nation has found, from time to time, the ome answer— 
FORCE—. It was the conclusion: Kant, Schopenhauer, 
and finally Nietzsche the grandfather of the phobia—Ger- 
man Master-Race, had the one answer. And her people stab 
backs, devour human rights. 

Their answer is the one answer they say—. The mind 
must be bound to it. Freedom they claim is just a digression 
from, and could not be, progress towards Truth. They have 
stopped thinking! Well, just one hundred and twenty-five 
years ago, the head of the U. S. Patent Office quit his job— 
for the publicly stated reason there was nothing left for 
men to invent—he too thought that all the answers were in. 
How shocked he would be to talk by phone today to London, 
or to fly to Bombay. Now these nations,—nations of Axis 
Faith, are like our old Patent Officer. They have closed 
shop,—and they and their people lack the benefit of inven- 
tions to come, or even the advantage of today’s creations— 
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not material creations for they are intensely materialistic.— 
but the immaterial and intangible values—the radio of poli- 
tical thought, the automobile of governmental action, and 
the airplane of social adjustment. 

Where they fail we shine. For in America we know that 
the worst totalitarianism is the totalitarianism of the mind. 

They, with their jackal instincts, thinking we were un- 
prepared,—and fearing that our wealth could not otherwise 
be secured, strove to demolish us. They struck at us, and 
they struck at our friends. They shouted a challenge, and 
their voices was the roar of the cannon and the surge of 
the submarine. 

Freedom, it appeared, was destined to fight FORCE. 
For Force was growing,—and Freedom and Force, like the 
sea and the land,—divide the world between them. The 
more of the one—the less of the other. 

We disliked bloodshed, and sought to avoid it. First 
we said, “Delivery of goods only, and only in the U. S.” 
Then, as Force grew apace, “Delivery of goods only.” The 
storm did not abate. We loaned our ships,—we prepared 
our shores,—and finally, the gentleman’s cloak of modera- 
tion we cast aside—we rolled up our sleeves,—and American 
men went abroad. That a gentle life can breed a man— 
that thought would never occur to a barbarian. 

Historians are aware—we despise brawls. In Kinick’s 
words, when he received the award of the New York Times, 
“Thank God I carried a ball, not a bomb.” He symbolized 
the American view. But the time came; and when his time 
came he carried his bomb. 

Today, ours,—the most enlightened citizen army the 
world has known,—today they fight in places that 10 years 
ago they wouldn’t have been able to find on their old school 
maps. And they fight not for profit, and not for hate. They 
strike their blows without malice in the aid of Justice and 
for all mankind. 

Millions of American youths—typified in spirit, in char- 
acter, in courage by Nyle Kinick as a symbol—fighting for 


the millions—the millions of souls now tortured by the 
terrors of Totalitarianism. They thought we would not— 
they thought we could not fight. Our Army, the most 
conservative say, will reach seven million—seven millions of 
American men and boys. 

The Axis challenged; and then they reached for our 
rights. The challenge was flung back in their face. Fight 
we will—our bombs will break their backs, our shells will 
shatter their cities. As a nation righteous with indignation 
we have sworn it:—as the restless waves of the Pacific 
symbolically wash over the mortal remains of the immortal 
Nyle Kinick, so will the waves of American fighting forces 
wash over and submerge the land of the enemy. 

To Barbarians, undisturbed by flies, and content with life 
in the brush, our flag symbolizes nothing. They would cast 
it into the sea. To Japs and Germans, undisturbed by killing, 
and content with a life of material values only, our flag 
symbolizes wealth. They would cast it into the gutter, but 
would seize that for which they think it stands. 

They are, all of them, grossly in error. 

That flag symbolizes far more than nothing, and far more 
than automobiles or electric lights. It stands for the sustain- 
ing ideals that give us, as a nation, the strength to shed tears, 
but to carry on; to sweat, and to bleed, and to suffer 
disappointment without failing; to strive—to despair,—to 
suffer heartache and heartbreak, but still to go on,—and on 
—and on. 

It stands for the protection of those who would hope, for 
the reward of the industrious life, for freedom of thought 
and worship, and it is the symbol for courage. 

It stands for strength of character,—a strength woven into 
the very fabric of that being called America,—woven so 
tightly, and set so firmly that it has become a part of the 
American soul. 

AND THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER IN TRI- 
UMPH SHALL WAVE O’ER THE LAND OF THE 
FREE, AND THE HOME OF THE BRAVE. 


A Horizontal and Vertical Peace 


THE GOLDEN AGE BROUGHT UP TO DATE 
By EDWARD J. MEEMAN, Editor, Memphis Press-Scimitar 
Delivered to Graduates of Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss., May 27, 1943 


CONGRATULATE you en graduating. I congratu- 

late you on being at “the end of the beginning.” I con- 

gratulate vou also on entering a world which will de- 
mand of you more than of any previous generation. I con- 
gratulate you on the enormous tasks you must undertake; on 
the enormous difficulties you must face. I congratulate you 
that you must fight with the odds against you. 

The post-war generation which preceded yours was pitied 
that it was born at such a time. It pitied itself. Self-pity 
is a destructive and paralyzing emotion. The result was 
that a worse time came to that self-pitying generation and 
to the world. That generation lamented that it was born 
into a world disrupted by war, and the result was that 
that world was swept by paganism, communism, fascism and 
barbarism and a bigger and worse war. 

You are not to be pitied that you are called upon to play 
a hero’s role. The greatest souls in modern civilization, 
after looking at the ages and the spheres, have told us that 
the opportunity to be a hero is the best that can come to 
Man. 


Browning bids us to 
es . welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go!” 


Emerson, who covered the entire range of human values, 
saves for heroism his strongest statements: 


“Our culture . . . must not omit the arming of the 
man. Let him hear in season, that he is born into the 
state of war, and that the commonwealth and his own 
well-being require that he should not go dancing in 
the weeds of peace; but warned, self-collected, and 
neither defying nor dreading the thunder, let him take 
both reputation and life in his hand, and, with perfect 
urbanity, dare the gibbet and the mob by the absolute 
truth of his speech, and the rectitude of his behavior. 

“Toward all . . . external evil, the man within the 
breast assumes a warlike attitude, and affirms his ability 
to cope single-handed with the infinite army of enemies. 
To this military attitude of the soul we give the name 
of Heroism... . 
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“The hero is a mind of such balance that no dis- 
turbance can shake his will; but pleasantly, and as it 
were, merrily, he advances to his own music, alike in 
frightful alarms and in the tipsy mirth of universal 
dissoluteness.” 


You who graduate today must heed the call of “frightful 
alarms.” You must win the war. You must do more than 
that. The experience of the past tells us that floods of 
“universal dissoluteness” will follow the war, and you must 
build levees of conviction and character which will be strong 
enough to prevent these destructive floods from overwhelm- 
ing the fertile valleys of our civilization. 

If you are to succeed where that other generation failed, 
you must understand your world better than they understood 
theirs. I can only give you my view of that world, my ap- 
praisal and diagnosis, in the hope, that it will help you to 
form your own view, and to make your own appraisal and 
diagnosis. 

The world of today is one that has been riven by war 
and revolution. You who are receiving diplomas today have 
never known a world of order, stability and peace, for the 
world has been torn by war, or disturbed by revolutionary 
movements, since 1914. Our task, and it is a task that is 
especially yours, is to establish peace both horizontally and 
vertically—horizontally between the nations, and _verti- 
cally between the groups, ideologies, and so-called classes 
within the nations; to recapture the good of the pre-1914 
world which has been lost in the period of disturbance, and 
also to conserve whatever good has come to the world during 
the revolution. 

First let us consider the world before 1914 and see what 
good it contained that we have lost awhile. An American 
humorist said that the trouble is that people know so many 
things that ain’t so. Revolutions are brought about by 
propaganda; they then establish their own propaganda as 
truth. Revolutions, to justify their violence, must white- 
wash themselves and smear the preceding age. The western 
world is still taught in its schools an estimate of the French 
revolution which is very largely the revolution’s own self- 
justification. —The Communist Revolution of our time, and 
its offspring, the Fascist and Nazi revolutions, which though 
illegitimate and unwanted offispring, so closely resemble their 
parent as to leave their fatherhood in no doubt, has gravely 
affected the thinking of our time. 

It is the intellectual fashion of the day, set by the revolu- 
tionists, and followed unwittingly by many, to picture the 
pre-1914 society as a society so diseased that it resulted in- 
evitably in a collapse in 1914. It is a false picture. The 
world before 1914, though far from perfect, was healthier 
than it has been since. 

When I picture that world to you, it may seem to you like 
a golden age. Before 1914, one could travel from one end 
of Europe to another without interference; one could travel 
to most parts of the world without danger. Men, goods, 
money, and ideas passed freely over international boundary 
lines. There was freedom of thought even in many despotic 
countries; in the democratic countries freedom of speech and 
press were taken for granted as permanent, their future was 
seen as expanding, not contracting. The processes of ma- 
jority rule were everywhere being perfected and refined, as 
popular rule was extending itself ever more widely. 

Science and religion were going forward together under 
the dictum of Tennyson: 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell 

That mind and soul, according well 

May make one music as before.” 


People could not have conceived that in their lifetime the 
government of one of the world’s great Christian nations 
would sponsor atheism, and that of another, pre-historic 
paganism. 

The standard of living was rising through the enterprise 
of capital, prodded by a growing labor movement. Some of 
the harshness of the laissez-faire system was being modified 
by a socialist movement which was content to improve by 
peaceful means rather than to tear down the existing so- 
ciety. There were even the beginnings of international agree- 
ments to raise labor standards. 

The British Empire had grown strong, and, shielded by 
its strength, the world had gone a hundred years without a 
cataclysmic war. British rule was so generous that smaller 
empires such as the United States, its rebellious but forgiven 
child, and The Netherlands, could grow great with but a 
small investment in armament. Even the growth of rivals, 
Germany and Japan, was not interfered with. My friends, 
if the small countries find as much freedom and security 
under the aegis of whatever League of Nations we are to 
have, as they found under the aegis of the British Empire 
before 1914, I shall be content. 

Before 1914 the condition of backward peoples was im- 
proving, but it was nothing to be complacent about, and the 
civilized world in the days before 1914 was not complacent. 
Reform in this field, as in all fields, was going forward. 

The world before 1914 had some social ills, but it also 
contained within itself the elements to throw off or cure 
those ills, as the healthy body has. 

The pre-1914 world failed in but one respect, but that 
failure was tragic. It failed to perfect the machinery of war 
prevention in time to prevent the outbreak of World War I, 
though it had seen the need and was working in that direc- 
tion. The pre-1914 world broke down, not because of its 
faults or false standards, but because of what it failed to 
achieve—the goal of world peace that it had set for itself. 
The pre-1914 world was moving in the right direction; it 
simply did not reach the goal in time to avert catastrophe. 
It is vitally important to understand that the pre-1914 so- 
ciety was not diseased ; for it is on that falsehood that revolu- 
tionists of today justify their brutal philosophy and ruthless 
program. 

It was the war that opened the door to disease, and the 
disease was revolution. German militarists sent the Russian 
Communist Lenin across Germany in a sealed train. They 
thought he would make trouble in Russia and get Russia 
out of the war; he did. But he has made trouble for all 
the world as well. Until the Bolshevist revolution, Euro- 
pean nations did not always tell the truth; but they never 
exalted the lie; they did not always live up to their code, 
but they had a code of right and wrong. With the coming 
of Bolshevism to Russia came the downfall of conceptions 
of morality which centuries of Christian civilization had 
established in Europe. The cynical Lenin philosophy that 
the end justifies the means did not long lack for imitators 
in other countries. In Italy, a radical socialist with a will 
to power, Benito Mussolini, saw how a small group of men, 
if unscrupulous enough, could seize control of as great a 
country as Russia, and establish that control by propaganda, 
a secret police, terror, and blood purges. He saw no reason 
why the same thing could not be done in Italy, and he did 
it with what he called Fascism. In Germany, one Adolph 
Hitler went Mussolini one better, or rather one worse, with 
another version of the proletarian revolution, which he called 
National Socialism. These three revolutionary governments 
have some differences, but they are more alike than they are 
different ; they are alike in that they contain more darkness 
than light; they are more reactionary than progressive. It 
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is important that we recognize them as such if we are to 
preserve our own way of life and continue our own evolu- 
tionary progress. 

I am not suggesting that we would be content, or should 
be content, today with the world of 1914. We have made 
progress since 1914 as well as retrogression. But I believe 
we would have made truer and greater progress, and been 
spared the retrogression, if we could have averted World 
War I, the violent revolution that war unleashed, and the 
second World War which in turn was generated by that 
revolution. Evidence of this is that no countries made 
greater social progress between the wars than did the Scan- 
dinavian countries which managed to remain out of World 
War I and were not engulfed by the proletarian revolution. 

One of the things that society has recognized since 1914 
is that unemployment is intolerable. Never again shall a 
man able and willing to work go hungry “because no man 
hath hired him.” If private enterprise cannot give employ- 
ment, the state will. Private enterprise has a right to insist 
that the state regard such employment a regrettable necessity 
rather than an end to be desired, and adopt policies which 
will encourage rather than depress private enterprise. Pri- 
vate enterprise, in turn, must assume more responsibility for 
permanency of employment and the welfare of its employees 
than it was willing to do in 1914. 

Communism has promised plenty for all, but is unable 
to deliver it. Capitalism is able to give plenty for all, but 
it has not cared enough for people to do what it is able to 
do. Let Capitalism have the will to do what it is able to 
do, and Communism will lose its deceptive appeal to the 
masses. 

We must not let extremists direct our affairs. There are 
reactionary employers who would wipe out all the progress 
which labor has made under the New Deal; they would turn 
the clock backward ; they have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. Let us give no ear to them. There are labor 
leaders who have looked upon labor’s charter as their own 
private license to gain power and exploit both labor and the 
public. Their behavior is very similar to that of certain 
captains of industry in the earlier days of this country. The 
captains of industry were put in their place by an aroused 
public opinion and the swashbuckling captains of labor will 
be put in their place also. 

What kind of society do we want? We should want a 
society that will be best suited to the development of indi- 
viduality and the growth of personal character. Such a 
society will establish freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, freedom of radio, and freedom of worship. 
It will have political democracy and economic diversity. Let 
us not have a single economic pattern to which we compel 
all to conform. America is big enough to contain all forms 
of economic life. Let us have both private enterprise and 
public ownership, big business and little business, big plan- 
tations and little farms; chain stores and neighborhood 
grocers. There is room for both corporations and co- 
operatives. 

Let these varied economic forms exist side by side. Let 
government be the regulator and arbiter between them, to 
see that none have special privileges, so that competition be- 
tween them is fair. Then each economic form will be on 
its mettle to do the best possible job for the service of society ; 
let the fittest survive. It is my own belief that we shall 
find that there is some field for each of these forms; that we 
shall find that a particular form is suited for one field, but 
not for another. For instance, public ownership is suited 
for the manufacture and distribution of electric power, but 
not for the manufacture of radio sets or refrigerators. 

The ownership of private property is necessary to the 
dignity and freedom of man; let us therefore encourage 


it and make it secure. Let us associate with the ownership 
of property our highest ethical considerations, for ethical 
considerations that are divorced from property are airy 
nothings that have no substance or reality. In the early days 
of Christianity some men were so overcome with the revela- 
tion of man’s spiritual nature that they came to regard the 
body as vile and of no account. Today such asceticism is 
deemed erroneous. The claims of the body are generally 
recognized; “nor soul helps flesh more now, than flesh hel 

soul.” Yet an error similar to that of asceticism is wide- 
spread today among radical thinkers. Because ownership 
of private property has sometimes been subject to abuse, 
they would abolish private property. They would throw 
out the baby with the bath. They fail to see that just as 
spiritual man cannot function without a body, so social man 
cannot function without material possessions. Whoever owns 
property is the master. If individuals do not own property, 
then all property is owned by the State, and the State be- 
comes master of Man, and Man becomes a slave of the State. 

What a mistake, then, reformers have made, and are still 
making, when, to cure the ills of society, they look to the 
State, and seek to make the State, or as Americans would say, 
the Government, ever more powerful! If power is to be 
widely distributed among many men, rather than concen- 
trated in the hands of one man, or a few men, then property 
must be widely distributed. For property is power. 

Perhaps it will not be wise to talk of the defense and 
restoration of Capitalism, for the word “capitalism” has 
been associated with the high finance, stock watering, and 
exploitation which are not essential to the private enterprise 
system, but are abuses of it. Let us call the individualistic 
way of life we favor by a more accurate name, Distributism. 
Under Distributism, power is widely distributed, because 
property is widely distributed—not by being “divided up,” 
but because men have been given the opportunity to acquire 
it through hard work and to retain it through thrift. Dis- 
tributism may also imply that population shall be widely 
distributed through the encouragement of a healthy and pros- 
perous rural life, rather than herded into congested cities 
which have become too large for human well-being. 

If well-meaning efforts to reform have unwittingly led 
to the building of too-powerful national states, let us beware 
lest our search for world peace through collecive security 
lead to the building of a too-powerful international super- 
state. 

Let us remember that the majority of the nations of the 
world today are not democratic, and that therefore any super- 
state they would erect would not be democratic. Let us be 
slow, therefore, to promise to submit our democracy to the 
edicts of a super-state. We can never return to isolation, 
our part in international affairs is permanent, but it should 
be planned thoughtfully. 

Thomas Jefferson taught us that government is best which 
governs least. We have not always remembered that lesson. 
Let us remember it now when we frame our international 
policy. Let us have only the very minimum of international 
government. That world government will be best which 
governs least. Let us have nations free to do as they please 
in all respects except one: they will not be permitted to make 
war. Let every other matter be one of voluntary agreement 
between nations. Let there be but one compulsion; to keep 
the peace. The world has been deluged with sentimentality, 
but the truth is that no nation can ever have a grievance 
that is intolerable except the use of force by another nation. 
Every other grievance needs but time and patience to be 
settled by voluntary agreement. Does a nation lack raw 
materials? ‘Then let it make a trade agreement to obtain 
them. Does a nation have too many people? Then let 
it limit its population to what it can support over and above 
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the immigrants which some other nation will voluntarily 
accept as desirable. The cry of so-called have-not nations, 
Germany, Italy and Japan, was a phony one. They were 
not shut off from raw materials. Germany deliberately shut 
off foreign trade in order to become self-contained and ready 
to make war on other nations so as to dominate them. 
Sweden has demonstrated that there is nothing to prevent 
a “have-not” nation from importing raw materials and selling 
the manufactured product. 

The cry of “over-population” was likewise phony. While 
Germany and Italy were crying for more living space, their 
dictators were also pleading for more babies. 

A nation needs but one international guarantee: that it 
will not be attacked by any other nation or forced by another 
nation under threats of attack to accept its goods or its 
immigrants against its will. There is no need of a nation 
which cannot wait for time and the conscience of the world 
to see that it is met. If once we admit that by threat of war 
a nation can compel international arbitration of its dispute 
with another nation, with a resulting compromise that com- 
pels the threatened nation to yield something, we may have 
aggressors imposing on their neighbors peacefully as success- 
fully as they have hitherto done by war. 

I suggest an international organization of great simplicity: 

1. Ever-growing liberalization of trade through reciprocal 
trade treaties. 


2. Encouragement of the International Labor Office to 
raise working conditions by international voluntary agree- 
ment, thus permitting wider trade by removing fear of the 
competition of sub-standard nations. 

3. A binding agreement among nations to suppress any 
armed aggression. 


More than that, I believe, will be too much, and lead to 
the loss of national freedom in exchange for national se- 
curity, which I believe would be a sorry bargain, and one 
which it is not necessary to make. 

Whatever our course in international affairs, we should 
draw closer to the British Commonwealth of Nations. No 
other great power speaks our language; no other great power 
protects individual freedom and is governed by the demo- 
cratic process. Britain and ourselves are such close relatives 
that we sometimes become irritated with each other. We 
should never allow those irritations to divide us or to hide 
from ourselves the need we have for each other and the 
profound respect and affection we have at heart’s bottom 
for each other. 

If either of us were threatened with conquest, the other 
would come to the rescue; why not then, stand firmly to- 
gether in the international councils of peacetime? 


* * * 


Democracy today is threatened by dictators from without. 
Democracy is always threatened by dictators or would-be 
dictators from within. Beware of the man with the will-to 
power. He will constantly be sticking his head up; knock 
it down. The Master told us that he that would be greatest 
among us should be the servant of all. That is the counsel 
of religion. The counsel of democracy is the same truth 
stated negatively: we can safely permit only those who wish 
to serve us to become great among us. Do not give power 
to those who wish to dominate you. Beware of the Father 
Coughlins, the Huey Longs, and the John L. Lewises. 
They talk about the masses, but they care nothing for them. 
Like Hitler, they only desire to dominate the people. They 
loudly voice indignation against wrongs, not because they 
hate wrong, but because they love power. 

Learn to spot the power-seeker. He will turn his per- 
sonality upon you to charm you; look for the cruel coldness 


beneath the pretended warmth. He will voice hatred of 
wrong and love of you; but be not deceived, he cares nothing 
for you; you are only the means to his end. Sometimes, some- 
where, he will betray himself, and he will let the bully in 
him show; he will try to scare you, or someone else. That 
is the give-away. No man worthy to lead a democracy will 
put his fellow citizens in fear of him. Such a man wants 
to be a dictator; knock him down, before he can knock you 
down, and your democracy. 

When the would-be bully, the would-be dictator shows 
himself, that is the time for good citizens to form a united 
front. The political dictator seeks to divide the good citi- 
zens. He first buys off with favors; when he gains enough 
power by that means, he applies the screws. The political 
dictator can never get started if the good citizens will stand 
in an unbreakable union to maintain a government of 
principle. 

To make our democracy work, we must work our democ- 
racy. Everything we hold dear, our safety, our liberties, our 
homes, our prosperity, depends on our democracy. Let us 
then make it the first interest of our lives. We Americans 
are great joiners; we have social organizations, charitable 
organizations, civic organizations, but the one thing which 
underlies all else, and on which all these activities depend, 
our democracy, we have not organized. 

Piddling so-called “civic” work is not enough. “Projects” 
are all right, if we do not neglect the great project, America. 

Let us have an unselfish, public-spirited organization of 
citizens and taxpayers which would be the basis of our poli- 
tical system and underlie everything else. Let this extend to 
every precinct. 

Let this organization have charge of the choosing of local 
government—non-political, merit system government of the 
city manager type. For there is no use for political parties 
in city and county government. ‘The charter parties of 
Knoxville, Tenn., Cincinnati, Ohio, and other cities have 
shown that this can be done. They have shown that there 
is a powerful unselfish enthusiasm among citizens that needs 
only to be organized to be effective. 

Let each precinct of this non-partisan citizens’ organization 
elect delegates to a communiy committee which would draft 
public spirited citizens for city and county councils. Let 
the office seek the man and let the office be the highest token 
of honor that the community can confer on the citizen. 

Let this organization see that our election machinery func- 
tions honestly. 

There is need for political parties in national affairs; for 
the present, also, perhaps, in state affairs. But party politics 
should be undergirded with a non-partisan organization of 
the processes of democracy so strong, so unselfishly public- 
spirited and patriotic that our party politics itself will take 
on this high character. 

Let us not despair of democracy. Democracy seems to be 
quite lonely in a world, most of which cares nothing about 
her. Democracy has her back to the wall, with the powers 
of self-seeking, of brutality, of cynicism arrayed against her, 
at home and abroad. 

But let us take courage from the example of Britain. 
After the fall of France it was “impossible” that tiny Britain 
could hold out against Nazi might. But Britain did that 
impossible. Her courage brought allies to her side, allies 
with whom she is moving toward victory. 

Let us emulate Britain. Let us have serene confidence 
that political democracy cannot be defeated, finally; that 
no battle we may lose is the last one. 

To you, young men and women who will fight and sac- 
rifice for the cause of embattled democracy at home and 
abroad, I wish for each of you a personal triumph and for 
all of you, a common victory. 
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